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The challenge to higher education 


QUIGG NEWTON 


It is interesting to note that approximately one-third of the nation’s 
1,886 recognized institutions of higher education today are pub- 
licly controlled. Of this number, 299 are non-degree granting in- 
stitutions (mostly local junior colleges) and 362 offer full-scale 
programs leading to degrees. More than 90 percent of these degree- 
granting public institutions are state supported. 

This means that one out of every five institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the United States today is a state college or university. 
And the scope of their responsibilities and functions goes far be- 
yond this ratio. For example, state-supported colleges and univer- 
sities account for not only half of the students enrolled in the na- 
tion’s institutions of higher education and for half of all degrees 
awarded, current expenditures, physical plant and plant funds, but 
also for 50 percent of the total expenditures for operating expenses, 
physical plant, etc. In addition they also have some of our most 
brilliant scholars, some of our brightest students, and some of our 
most important research projects. 

‘These facts are impressive and are destined to become even 
more so in the future, for it will be the state colleges and univer- 
sities that will bear the brunt of future expansion. 

An estimated 314 million young people were attending college 
last fall in the United States. This represents about one-third of 
the nation’s college-age population—or a greater proportion than 
any other country has ever attempted to educate at one time. 

The next fifteen years will see an eve greater proportion of our 
youth go to college. The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, for instance, estimates that at least six 
million—or one out of every two young people—will be attending 
some institution of higher education by 1970. And some educa- 
tional authorities are estimating that 75 percent—instead of the 
present 50 percent—of the students will be enrolled in state col- 
leges and universities. 
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This is a tremendous challenge when you consider that the 
nation simply does not have the necessary physical facilities or 
faculty members to accommodate this tidal wave of students. But, 
we must take steps—no matter how drastic—to prepare ourselves 
for this onslaught of young minds. We cannot afford to turn our 
backs on those eager to learn. 

We are facing this problem right now at the University of Colo- 
rado, and among the questions that require answering are these: 

For whom will college education be provided? 

From where will the necessary faculty members be recruited? 
What curriculums can best meet the needs of our times? 
How will the necessary expansion be financed? 

I will be the first to admit that I am not sure I know the answers 
to these questions. However, I am certain that we will have to 
approach the problem differently than we have in the past. The 
magnitude of the challenge, as well as technological developments, 
will force us to discard many of the traditional practices of col- 
leges and universities. We must be prepared to strike out swiftly 
and boldly. We must cast aside, if necessary, many of our tradi- 
tions, however cherished, relative to the function, the financing, 
and the administration of colleges and universities—both public 
and private. Higher education is about to assume a new role in 
our society. It is about to emerge from an institution that has 
served a few to an institution that must serve many. 

In meeting the challenge of the future, I think we can look for- 
ward to more self-analysis and greater cooperation between insti- 
tutions. Both will be necessary if we are to meet tomorrow’s needs 
in higher education. 

We are now in the midst of a self-survey at the University of 
Colorado, and already are finding it helpful in pinpointing our 
problems, needs, and demands. Only by having such information 
available is it possible to plan adequately for the future. We also 
are cooperating with other institutions in Colorado through two 
organizations—one representing the seven state colleges and uni- 
versities and another including all institutions of higher learning 
—both public and private. The purpose of both of these organiza- 
tions is to take a state-wide approach in planning for and meeting 
the needs of higher education in Colorado. Such cooperation has 
enabled us to present a joint request for appropriations to the 
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Legislature and has laid the foundation for a broad study on the 
educational needs and resources of our state. We also are coop- 
erating on a regional basis through an organization known as the 
Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education. Here, 
again, we have great hopes for the future. The problems of higher 
education are great, and it is only through planning, determina- 
tion, and daring that we can hope to accomplish our mission in 
the critical years ahead. 

And now may I reflect briefly on a familiar subject namely, the 
Russian satellites. 

Our government tells us that we were not engaged in a race to 
outer space; that we were not bested because we were not com- 
peting. That is comforting—to the extent that it relieves us of 
some concern over our own ability to perform. But it does not 
in any degree alter the fact of the established performance ability 
of the Russian scientists. They have done what we are confident 
we can do. The unfortunate difference is: They have done it and 
we haven't. 

What is the relevance of this to higher education? There is 
perhaps no field of community endeavor which is more directly 
a product of education and the educational system than science. 
Science must be taught. The skill of the teacher is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the achievements of the researcher, the designs of the 
engineer. Behind the successful launching of a space satellite there 
was—there had to be—a successful system of scientific education. 
We who are in the business of education have known that for some 
time. We have been repeatedly told on good authority that each 
year Russian institutions for higher learning turn out two well 
trained young scientists to each one produced in the United States. 
We have been alarmed at that disparity, and we have publicly ex- 
pressed our alarm, but it does not appear to have been infectious. 
Perhaps Sputnik will do a better job than we have been able to 
do. Perhaps the reality of this great scientific achievement will 
alert the American people to the more significant reality of the 
educational system which produced it. If—as many fear—we are 
whirling toward a clash for survival with Russian Communism, if 
—as no one can doubt—the outcome of that clash will be deter- 
mined by scientific superiority, we must look for our security to the 
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source of scientific knowledge, and that source is our educational 
system. 

I do not think there is any administrator or educator who can 
stand up and say to the American people: “Do not be concerned; 
we are doing a good job.” I have previously referred to our need 
for more teachers and our need for larger and better equipped 
institutions. And perhaps basic to all of it, we need a change in 
an all too prevalent public attitude toward educators, toward edu- 
cation, and toward the educated. 

It is, I think, tragic that at the very moment in our history when 
we are most desperately in need of intellectual strength—for what 
else is scientific prowess?—we are confronted by a plague of anti- 
intellectualism. Only recently a Purdue University survey of fif- 
teen thousand high school students provided a revealing insight 
into the attitude of many of our young people about careers in 
science. Nearly one-fourth of the entire group surveyed con- 
sidered scientists as a group as “odd.” Among high school boys 
nuclear science was at the bottom of the list of preferred careers. 
And career preference was to be storekeepers, clerks, or mechanics. 

It seems to be both socially and politically imprudent to admit 
to the possession of a brain. Too many students approach campus 
life, I think, with a dread of being tagged with the appelation 
“egg head.” Our public educational ideals are sometimes de- 
scribed by such phrases as ‘‘well rounded” and “well adjusted” 
(and I am as guilty as the next person), which, when you analyze 
them, reveal too great an emphasis on balance and too little on 
intellectual proficiency. We seem to have turned full circle on 
the old adage that a little learning is a dangerous thing. We now 
seem convinced that the greater danger is too much knowledge. 
For in that direction lies the horrible fate of being an “egg head.” 

This all too prevalent public attitude of mild ridicule of intel- 
lectualism—and sometimes it is not so mild—constitutes a serious 
handicap on our American educational system since teachers are, 
by their nature—or certainly ought to be—intellectuals. The 
stature of the teaching profession is reduced. It becomes less at- 
tractive to young people, less rewarding in prestige and in eco- 
nomic compensation, and all of this at a time when our country’s 
need for education is at one with our crisis for survival. 

Our job, it seems to me, is as clear as it is difficult. We must con- 
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tinue to point out the deficiencies of our educational system, con- 
tinue to plead for public support to remedy those deficiencies, and 
we must combat at every opportunity the destructive forces of 
anti-intellectualism. The Russian space satellites, we must assume, 
are a product of “egg heads.”” Certainly there are “egg heads” in 
America, too. We in education are proud of them. We need 
more of them, and we had better get busy turning them out. 


OLD CALENDAR ON A MACHINE SHOP WALL 
By Roy BASLER 


What is the holy year, the month, the day 

Of deity that all men worship prone 

With sins of prayer committed to atone? 
Mechanic hands that tore the time away 
Enshrined her nacreous eternity 

With not one careful curl in disarray, 

And palimpsests of fingerprints display 

Their true believers’ touching piety 

Upon her icon zealous nudity. 

In Chartres, Notre Dame de la Belle Verriére, 
Or Pittsburgh, stripteuse on the calendar, 

One image deprecates mortality. 

Where rusts the iron net lame Vulcan wrought 
To keep Her Majesty whom he besought? 
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Three verses 


CONSTANCE HUNTING 


346 


THE SAGES 


When all the world is cowering 
On sultry afternoons, 

Appear the rapt philosophers, 
Wafting bright balloons. 


FELINUS SCHOLASTICUS 


This learned pink-tongued kitten of a scholar, 

This witty, weighty, milk-fed pet of sophistry, 

Putting judicious claws into the argument, 

Blinking a careful eye at pro and con, 

Mewing, “But after all—” “I mean—” “You know—” 


Jaws snap at birds who soar and sit just out of reach. 


THE AESTHETE 


Death in the spring? 

But what could be more charming 
Than to fall, full of valor and youth, 
By a rosebush full of half-blown bloom? 
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Higher education viewed with alarm 


ALLAN R. RICHARDS 


About twenty years ago, when I decided upon my profession, 
higher education meant a liberal education. It was the process of 
understanding how and why people and their environment came 
to be what they were and of discovering and enjoying the aesthetic 
avenues of life. Instead of encouraging students to concentrate 
their studies in narrow disciplines, colleges emphasized breadth of 
learning. The purpose of education was to furnish the student 
with a matrix of knowledge fertile enough to enrich him and thus 
his society. 

Today the basic character of higher education has changed. 
No longer does it emphasize learning about the world. Rather it 
emphasizes training for personal material reward. Preparation 
for a vocational career, rather than preparation for life, has be- 
come the dominant motif. Many parents regard a college degree 
as a substitute for economic security, and they are joined by some 
college administrators who implicitly assume that a university edu- 
cation consists of preparation to hold a job by attending classes, 
passing examinations, getting credit for courses, and being award- 
ed a diploma. At least the university-educated parent with chil- 
dren at college should recognize that a college degree and a uni- 
versity education can be—and these days often are—two different 
things. 

Perhaps because the thirties was an era of personal insecurity, 
perhaps because financing a higher education was more difficult, 
or perhaps because a college degree was harder to earn, the student 
was interested in learning. Incessant, broad probing characterized 
him. He sought solutions to world problems, and, as we know 
from the Hiss and Bentley episodes, some found their intellectual 
panaceas, though few found Communism the answer. 

The raison d’étre of the professor was to help the student and 
he had the time to do it. In these days, a professor reaped personal 
satisfaction in picking the interesting minds in his classes and in 
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aiding these individual minds to penetrate the depths of the par- 
ticular problems about which they were curious. He enjoyed the 
ripening of a mind like a heady wine and got a pleasant glow from 
it. He encouraged the less interesting mind to grasp fundamentals, 
for education was personal—both to the student and to the pro- 
fessor. 

Today, it is a rare professor who is personally acquainted with 
a tenth of his students. He cannot develop individual minds be- 
cause he does not know the individuals. As Grayson Kirk has 
recently observed, ‘‘Mass lectures may be regarded as intellectual 


entertainment . . . but they have comparatively little to do with 
education. .. ."” Tomorre- when swelling enrollments will com- 
pel him to use the sen. graduate, and community assistants 


urgently recommended by the various study groups concerned 
about higher education, he will be fortunate if he knows a tenth, 
for he will be busy administering the work of his assistants. Even 
if he is determined to select a few for individualized instruction, 
how can he do so? Sheer numbers will compel that his selection 
be based upon psychological measurement and scores on objec- 
tive examinations in his discipline. He will not have time to read 
essay examinations or personally to probe each student’s mind. 
If his assistants, less qualified than he, read his essay examinations, 
then they, not he, are selecting the tenth. How can he know 
whether the score of an individual is attributable to test sophisti 
cation or test fright, visual imagery or auditory imagery, fast but 
superficial reading or slow but penetrating reading? 

If his selection methods do adequately rank individuals, the 
criteria by which he selects his tenth become significant. Present 
selection practice for individualized instruction (when it exists) 
utilizes the criteria of ability, knowledge, and grades. Those stu- 
dents highly qualified in each become the chosen few. The “un- 
worthy’’ become mere numbers to be mass-produced as efficiently 
as possible. But students are not machine parts that await only 
their assembly at the factory. One of our most fundamental beliefs 
is the philosophical equality of individuals. Yet higher education 
is increasingly assisting the ‘‘worthy” to develop to fruition, but 
the “unworthy” to wither on the vine. 

The professor’s struggle with his conscience is not an easy one. 
If he investigates experiments conducted under the financial spon- 
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sorship of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, he will 
find heavy evidence that students in large classes and students 
taught by television score as well on objective examinations as 
students in small classes. One who accepts this evidence, and thus 
larger classes, assumes much. He assumes that the role of the pro- 
fessor is confined to the presentation of objectively testable mate- 
rial and that the student’s learning is confined to facts. 

Both the professors and the public question these assumptions. 
Both are concerned with general attitudes, with morality, with 
character. Parents would be distressed if they learned that their 
children’s professors were drunkards or homosexuals or otherwise 
of bad moral character. And even under the principles of tenure 
adopted by the American Association of University Professors, 
these characteristics constitute grounds for dismissal. The reason is 
simple. Both professor and parent know that the student takes 
home more than facts. Among other things, he frames an attitude 
and develops a general perspective on life. In Kirk’s words, “Great 
teachers are not great because they are successful in cramming the 
heads of their students with facts; they are great because they in- 
spire their students.’” Many a former student has said, “I learned 
more from that course than my grade indicated.” 

When the college instructor decided upon his calling, he knew 
he would affect his students personally and he cherished the op- 
portunity. He expected that his students, in close relationship to 
him, would learn not only by prescription, but also by example. 
I remember the chagrin of a friend who left a small southern col- 
lege during the immediate post-war boom for a one year visit at a 
large Western university, a prelude to a permanent offer. “Can 
you imagine,” he observed, “giving A’s to twenty-seven senior stu- 
dents to whom you have never talked, whose faces you cannot rec- 
ognize, and whose names you do not know?” These students, his 
assistants told him, had scored high, but believing that in such 
situations they could not have been educated, he declined the in- 
vitation to remain. Were those who earned his F’s more fairly 
treated? 

For a long time, higher education was more than a classroom 
learning activity, for a campus was a way of life, a community 
relatively isolated from the geography that surrounds it. The 
campus nurtured students and faculty physically and intellectually. 
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Only a few metropolitan street car colleges had no campus life. 
Once, students and faculty lived on or near the campus. They did 
more than meet the same class; they listened to the same concert, 
attended the same forum, saw the same play. They lunched to- 
gether, talked together, lived together. The result was a cross- 
fertilization of ideas. Students were culturally broadened—and 
educated. 

But these were the days when a student went to college. Today, 
the college comes to the student. “Pay your money and take your 
choice” symbolizes the variety of ways in which many modern col- 
leges offer off-campus instruction. 

Classes are taught for credit in remote small towns where no 
college resides. Not infrequently, the instructors are local high 
school teachers who could not qualify for permanent teaching po- 
sitions on a campus and who assume these added duties after a full 
day’s work. In city halls and at nearby government installations, 
itinerant professors conduct training courses designed to enable 
workers better to perform their jobs. But they lead to a degree just 
as readily as regular courses taught on campus. Even the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, which started offering off-campus evening classes 
for credit as early as 1898, is reevaluating its program. 

At present, one—I hesitate to say a student—can acquire college 
credit by remaining a recluse in his own living room. After all, 
the defenders of correspondence courses argue, a professor can 
write all that he can say, and what he writes can be read by the stu- 
dent in a shorter time than it takes him to listen to it. In addition, 
the student will retain more and if he does not understand he can 
reread. 

Perhaps one may find it more entertaining to take the same 
course by television. He often has the option. The proponents 
assume that a picture emanating from a television screen and a 
sound emanating from its speaker can be as effective as a live pro- 
fessor on the dais. Lectures by the most competent professors, that 
is, those with the most histrionic ability, can be photographed. 
Prints of these courses—such as Beginning Algebra—in which 
available knowledge is not likely to change often can be kinescoped 
indefinitely. As a result, cost is decreased and students benefit 
from the most competent instruction. 

An off-campus course is a poor facsimile for the real thing, much 
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as the flat picture screen is no substitute for footlight drama. It 
treats as knowledge that which is drilled in, as opposed to that 
which is led out—the etymology of the word “e-ducation.” The 
professor cannot draw out the student unless he can communicate 
with him personally. He cannot explain what he means by what 
he has written or said unless he know what the student finds diffi- 
cult, and since the student seldom realizes what he does not under- 
stand, the skillful ability of the professor is sorely needed. 

Television and correspondence courses not only threaten the 
personal education of the student, but also limit the knowledge 
available to him. Ifa professor is to profess, he must have his class- 
room. His class is his testing ground. He tries on new ideas for the 
criticism of a limited audience that has the background to evaluate 
them. He sometimes goes out on a limb. Especially in beginning 
courses he sometimes exaggerates, overstates his case, in order to 
overcome the misconceptions of his students so that they may leave 
his course with a balanced interpretation. A professor may say in 
his classroom what he is not likely to say in public—not from lack 
of intellectual conviction, but because nothing is gained from 
making an issue public unless the public be served. A risk to the 
advancement of knowledge and a threat to academic freedom lurk 
here—especially in the social sciences whose role it is to evaluate 
the contemporary scene. Intellectual professions—right or wrong 
—often need privacy. 

Not only does the college now come to the student, it goes out 
to get him. Even a number of state universities, in competition 
with other state universities (often in the same state), actively 
recruit each season’s crop of high school graduates—oddly enough 
at the same time that these universities are struggling with their 
present enrollments. 

A comparison of university catalogues of twenty years ago and 
today makes amply evident the changed academic atmosphere. 
Summer school catalogues in particular are neatly jazzed up. In 
bold face print, they offer enrollees “EIGHT EXCITING WEEKS 
OF WORK AND PLAY.” And equally bold are sections entitled, 
“WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT US” and “OFFER- 
ING YOU MANY RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES.” Pictures 
of attractive coeds—usually with male attendants—line the inner 
pages. For those most recreationally inclined, a number of ‘“‘work- 
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shops” that “concentrate study” in a week or two are always avail- 
able. Finally, if one looks in the dull print, he can find academic 
courses—such as English and history. 

The changing character of higher education, the growth of class 
size and off-campus instruction, is making the individual develop- 
ment of the mind a rarity. What has become, what is going to be- 
come, of our conviction that education is personal? It was not 
long ago that, in such a sentence as “The professor teaches the boy 
Latin,” the professors believed that the object of the verb teach 
was boy and not Latin, grammarians to the contrary. But this was 
before the automation of higher education. ‘Today we do not edu- 
cate individuals. We teach disciplines to classes. 


Contemporary observors of modern colleges, such as the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School—sig- 
nificantly composed of only one man who earns his living as a pro- 
fessor—always note the shortage, in quantity and in quality, of 
professorial talent. Like unemancipated businessmen prior to 
the passage of the Wagner Act, they think the remedy to all per- 
sonnel problems is money. They would be well advised to in- 
vestigate the teaching environment, the non-monetary conditions 
of the job. 

A man who twenty years ago decided upon college teaching be- 
cause he wanted a salary in the five figure bracket would be a big- 
ger boob than most of us are. While we expected to live like those 
who taught us (we were not consciously adopting comparative 
penury) , university teaching had attractions not provided by other 
professions. 

College teaching offered freedom—freedom from close super- 
vision, freedom from dull routine, freedom from superficial con- 
formity. And it offered freedom to think, to imagine, to direct 
one’s own affairs. Since most of us are “inner-directed,”’ rather 
than “other-directed,” to lean on David Riesman’s study, we chose 
it for these reasons. A professor’s weekly schedule was primarily 
of his own making. He was obligated to meet his classes and to 
attend faculty meetings at designated times. The rest of the week 
was his. The professor was as free as any man could reasonably be. 
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He had no night classes, and Saturday classes were rare. He en- 
joyed a full family life. 

Indeed, absence from routine made his position desirable. In 
many institutions, he did not even take roll: he knew his students 
well enough to recognize the few laggards. Neither he, nor his 
dean, was concerned with statistics. His dean evaluated him on 
the basis of how well he taught, not how many he taught. Quality, 
not quantity, was the benchmark. Administrative officials were 
only generally concerned with professors. Administration was 
minimal and the professor liked it that way. Because he was un- 
interested in routine detail and because he was preoccupied with 
matters of greater value, the “absent-minded” professor has be- 
come the stereotype. The role of administrative officials was limit- 
ed to providing the conditions under which he could teach most 
effectively. 

Over the last two decades, no facet of university life has changed 
more than administration. College presidents these days are 
rarely scholars. More likely they are politicians or retired military 
men, or their proteges. Regardless of the type, most college presi- 
dents now have business managers—with or without the titl— 
who evaluate institutional efficiency. The result is that the busi- 
ness mind has taken over university governance. The professor 
no longer feels that administrative decisions are made with aca- 
demic principles high in mind. Administrative officials and pro- 
fessors once were colleagues, but they are now employer and 
employee. “We” has become “they.” 

Today, judged by the business yardstick, colleges operate effi- 
ciently, because administration has become an end unto itself and 
the professor the material to be administered. As the non-academic 
mind has grown to dominate university administration, the free- 
dom that once made a professorial position attractive is rapidly 
disappearing. A professor is now directed to take roll. His family 
life is disrupted, because not unusually he teaches two nights a 
week and on Saturdays. Working a daytime, week-day schedule, 
the business-minded administrator quickly illustrates that these 
classes are necessary for efficient use of space; the additional in- 
come from part-time students fills the coffers. The professor must 
fill out forms—on absences, on enrollment by class, on his speeches, 
on his publications, and on his public service. He fills out semes- 
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ter reports, annual reports that summarize the semester reports, 
and biennial reports that summarize the annual reports. Then 
when some national organization conducts a survey and when he 
is a candidate for advancement, he fills out additional reports. 
Through these reports, he is evaluated. Often this evaluation is 
not personal. Rather, it is as a member of a department, not as 
an individual, that his work is weighed. Concern about a depart- 
ment’s average Class size may lead to the discontinuance of a course 
because its enrollment is low or to a cut in departmental budget 
requests because the department is “not carrying its load.” 

Twenty years ago a professorial position offered more than a 
personal life of freedom. Through the ability to influence his 
own institution, the professor had an opportunity to steer not only 
his own professional course, but also the destiny of higher educa- 
tion. When he spoke, administrators not only listened, they heard 
and heeded. After all, both faculty and administrators were 
academically motivated. 

Recent studies by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and the American Association of University 
Professors would convince the ‘casual reader that the professor to- 
day has more opportunity to influence university policy than he 
has ever had. Since both studies point out that the organs of uni- 
versity government are growing more democratic, this conclusion 
might first appear valid; however, further reflection is necessary. 

While the professor has acquired more formal voice in institu- 
tional control, he has saddled himself with insignificant duties that 
he has historically sought to avoid. Now, perhaps, a faculty com- 
mittee may determine where student parking zones shall be. But 
does the professor really care? As a professor, he can make more 
decisions than he once could. But decisions about what? About 
fundamentally unimportant detail. During registration, shall the 
dean’s desk be at the north or the south end of the gymnasium? 
And after the professor on a curriculum committee deliberates for 
thirty minutes whether to delete three words in the catalogue de- 
scription of a course in genetics, upon returning home he reads 
in his newspaper that his university is to begin offering open cir- 
cuit television courses for academic credit! 

The changes in university government that can be recorded sta- 
tistically have resulted in an illusion—an illusion of self-govern- 
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ment. It is possible graphically to record that faculties are par- 
ticipating in more committee work. But usually committee mem- 
bership is approved by an efficiency-minded president who cares 
not to be disturbed by academic disagreement. And not unusually 
a faculty member opposed to administrative wishes about what a 
committee should conclude finds himself removed from it, an 
extreme example being the recent events at the University of 
Nevada. 

Sometimes ‘important’? committees are elected by the faculty. 
As a member of an elected committee and as a member of the gen- 
eral faculty, a professor might seem to be in an influential position. 
But an influential position sometimes differs from a position to 
influence, as status differs from power. 

Elected committees and general faculties have a vote on more 
“policy” matters today than ever before. University officials, how- 
ever, carefully protect their prerogatives by insisting that although 
the faculty may determine some policy questions, it has no right 
to “interfere with” administration. Unlike modern students of 
administratiton, college executives seem quite certain where policy 
ends and where administration begins. Since they determine the 
jurisdictional question and apply policy to individual cases, ad- 
ministration includes matters on which “they’’ want no faculty 
interference and matters on which the faculty is likely to disagree 
strongly with the “responsible officials.” 

Once “administration” is defined, a faculty can run amuck 
adopting policy. But it cannot implement it. If the administra- 
tion’s attitude toward faculty policy changes, it is easily circum- 
vented as administrative officials apply it. The faculty stands 
helpless: first, because it has no technique of regularly evaluating 
the application of its policy; second, because the implementation 
of policy is the province of administration, with which the faculty 
must not interfere. 

A faculty meeting at which policy is adopted is unlike the 
Roman forum. It is more like a session of a legislative assembly 
—personalities with vested interests carefully protecting their 
vestments. High-ranking administrative officers are not reluctant 
to make known their views and to urge their adoption. The vote 
is viva voce. And some professors, being human, are persuaded 
by the weight of authority, rather than by the weight of the au- 
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thority’s arguments. Fear of reprisal is not unknown, for the 
captious critic of university officialdom sometimes finds his check 
no sweeter at contract time and the professor without tenure is 


unlikely to get it. 

Thus the statistically observable trend toward greater faculty 
participation in university government has resulted in the trap- 
pings of democracy without its beneficial results. Indeed, its for- 
malization tends to sap democracy’s underlying value: self-deter- 
mination; for college administrators are now provided with a 
formal reason for not following faculty wishes. Since, under 
modern university constitutions, faculties must be consulted about 
a variety of matters, the officialdom need not be as seriously con- 
cerned about the merit of a faculty argument. Once the faculty 
is consulted, the administration is formally free to decide. After 
all, the administration points out, the letter of the constitution 
was followed. The faculty was consulted. Subsequently, if an 
administrative decision be questioned, ‘they’ rapidly show that 
this argument has been “‘heard” and that it has been “considered.” 
This administrative habit of listening without hearing and of 
justifying on the basis of procedure weakens faculty self-deter- 
mination. 

Salaries being comparably low, the modern university recruits 
by pointing out the pleasant working conditions, the congenial 
campus atmosphere. Unfortunately for those of us who share it, 
this recruitment argument is anachronistic. The time has come 
for the public and the prospective professor to recognize it. 


If the contemporary university be the modern ivory tower, then 
the ivory is broken badly and the tower is leaning perilously. 
These conditions become most apparent with regard to the univer- 
sity’s changed attitude toward research. 

‘T'wenty years ago a campus housed a community of scholars, a 
collection of inquiring minds searching for knowledge for its own 
sake. The professor was curious about fundamental causes; he 
wanted to know “why?” He was interested in taking ideas and 
materials apart to discover what made them as they were, not in 
putting them together in different ways. Although he was in- 


tensely concerned with knowledge that would benefit mankind, 
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his role was like that of the medical internist who may diagnose a 
tumor but who leaves its excision to the surgeon. Knowledge must 
precede cure, and the professor was motivated to provide it. 

In his current environment, the professor is led in a different 
direction. Instead of following his natural bent toward basic re- 
search, he is practicing surgery without a license. His investigative 
activity, especially if he teaches one of the sciences, is leaning 
toward applied research and development. He has begun to do 
things, under direction to make things, from what he knows. 
Forcing his former curiosity about “why?” into a mental cave, he 
seeks to learn “how to?” 

Because of this transformation, the university is rapidly becom- 
ing a factory for the manufacture of material, as well as of men. 
At least two reasons and one rationalization explain this shifting 
attitude. 

The professor’s salary is today so comparatively low that main- 
taining the standard of living to which he has been educated re- 
quires him to augment his university paycheck. Only rarely will 
government or industry pay him to conduct basic research, and 
the indirect benefits he may receive at contract time are slow and 
infrequent. But the rewards for applied research and development 
are bountiful. 

Many universities do more than provide the facilities for such 
activities; they actively pressure faculties into accepting sponsored 
research work, since the university “cut’’ is designed to be greater 
than actual cost. An administration’s case that a professor can 
continue his regular university duties and additionally do paid 
research work is based on the implicit assumptions that teaching 
is not a full-time job and does not pay a full day’s wages. The 
“factory’’ argues that it needs the extra money for professors in 
disciplines (such as English) where there is no direct pay for re- 
search and for self-sponsorship of basic research. This argument 
has some validity. Unfortunately, the tail often grows so large it 
wags the dog. A rare university indeed is the one that carries out 
these purposes. Since the criterion used to determine the ac- 
ceptance of a development contract is money, not educational 
effects, the business mind again demonstrates its influence. 

The pressure is great and the professor poor. He succumbs 
easily. Intellectual integrity breeds more healthily in people who 
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are economically secure, for financial well-being is its ecological 


requisite. 

But the professor does not yield exclusively for higher outside 
income. As more colleges aspired to be universities, their criteria 
for advancement in rank and salary began to include “‘research.” 
But the business-minded administrator has translated ‘‘research”’ 
into “publication.” Unless the professor can write the titles of his 
published works on periodic reports, how can his administrative 
superiors know he has done research? A count is quicker and 
easier than an evaluation. Thus situated, the professor must pub- 
lish or perish, as the saying goes. Since applied research projects 
are financially profitable, since they often take less time, and since 
they require less (or at any rate a different type of) ability, the 
professor conforms. 

The obligation of public service is one of the university admin- 
istrator’s rationalizations about sponsored research contracts. His 
platitudes are that as a nation we must keep abreast of the times; 
that our national defense is weakened unless the best minds, some 
of which are in universities, assist in the country’s program. The 
administrators are more community conscious than the professors. 
They greet visiting dignitaries and attend cocktail parties with 
their counterparts in nearby public and private installations. Not 
to undertake the work needed by these plants would result in 
criticism toward an “uncooperative” university and social disap- 
proval of its administrators. 

The changed character of university research has repercussions 
both upon the advancement of knowledge and upon the higher 
educational process. Today’s progress is rooted in yesterday’s 
knowledge. Unless a timeless present be America’s goal, basic re- 
search must be continued. But if not by the university professor, 
by whom? If the present emphasis continues unabated, will the 
next professorial generation be capable of doing basic research? 
The professor tends to talk about and thus to teach what he is 
doing. Students have the habit of emulating him. We breed only 
ourselves. And more and more graduate students do applied re- 
search for their doctoral dissertations. Shall we, through myopic 
eyes, sacrifice the future for a price in the present? 
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The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School 
maintains that recruitment for college faculties “depends heavily 
upon each faculty. There are no better recruiters for any profes- 
sion than its own members.” But how can the professor, with 
conscience, recommend a college teaching career, while today’s 
institutional illnesses are spreading rapidly to become tomorrow's 
plagues and when a professorial position offers less money and 
decreasingly few rewards not available in government and in- 
dustry. 

The present professor must solve his own problems before en- 
couraging the prospective one. This dilemma between the values 
that induced him to elect college teaching and the conditions 
under which he now teaches offers three broad alternatives. 

First, he can join Peter F. Drucker’s friends, who “after months 
of internal struggle” found non-academic positions paying “‘at 
least twice as much as the university had paid, and more than it 
could be expected to pay until another ten or fifteen years of teach- 
ing.”” As his profession provides less personal reward, he might at 
least find financial reward—elsewhere 

Second, the professor can fight the trends in higher education— 
at least, if he has tenure he can. However, if he aspires to win the 
real battle, rather than to overturn the windmill, he will have to 
forget that it is “ungentlemanly” and “unprofessional” to organ- 
ize. To protect the public against malpractice, the medical pro- 
fession has successfully organized. And medical doctors, not hos- 
pital administrators, determine hospital policy and practice. Is 
the professor not obligated to offer the public protection against 
quackery? 

Third, like Miniver Cheevy, he can grow lean while he assails 
the seasons and weep that he was ever born. He has reasons. He 
can think and call it fate and keep on drinking. 

Before adopting a course of action, the professor might consider 
Emerson’s advice: “. . . the scholar . . . must worship truth, and 
forego all things for that, and choose defeat and pain, so that his 
treasure in thought is thereby augmented. God offers to every 
mind its choice between truth and repose. Take which you please 
—you can never have both.” 
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Two poems 


JACK LINDEMAN 


FAMILY ALBUM 


At seven, all sailor suit and knees, 

I was much less than what I am. 

I held my brother softly with my hand 
just to please 


my mother’s pride one summer at the shore. 
Whiter than my skin that day 

were shoes and socks and suit; the ugly sore 
I displayed 


so often like a soldier who illustrates 

his wounds, had healed, the one inch scar 
had also disappeared; no longer marred 
I sat straight, 


a momentary angel on draped wood, 
and let the cameraman record 

my whitest lie that no one understood. 
Not yet bored, 


my dumpling brother’s polka smiled red 
into the birdie’s eye. Unmussed, 

age seven and age three, both of us 

seem too dead 


to really have been predecessors of 

our present forms, which are as strange 
as rowdiness could stretch from such dove 
skins we feigned. 
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THE APPLICATION 


This is to inform me that in order to be hired 

I must write out all the information that’s required 

Legibly in ink and include a photograph, 

Preferably recent, to prove that I’m a man 

And not something else, for example, a giraffe. 

Also, I must weigh a reasonable amount, stand 

Not too high or too low and have a certificate 

Certifying that I was born legitimate. 

Am I healthy or divorced? And what about alcohol .. . ? 

Do I smoke in bed, make love or dream 

About my boyscouting days? Would a reasonable rule 

Adopted by the School Board concerning my reading 
habits be considered mean? 

Or would I rather be professional 

And during my vacation take a self-improvement course, 

Or like some others, who've been fired, require force, 

Even a bayonet, to enroll me as a member 

In the National Education Association? But if I’m loyal 

And mentally hygienic, balance my living 

With the proper kind of sports and studied 

While in college the uses of the telebinocular, 
I'll do, 

Certainly I will, for teaching 

Core-curriculum means to hell with Plato, Socrates 
and, lest I forget, Virgil too. 
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LTHE ROMANTICISTS 


By EuNnicE POND LASELLE 


hreaking away from self-made loneliness 
the pair imposed on life a phase 

as phony as a dime-store vase 

of pseudo-cloisonné, nor did they guess 
(warm-wrapped in their romantic role) 
the process of attrition in the soul. 

Their halfwayhouse affair dragged on, 

nor flesh, nor fowl, nor fish, 

nor swordclean hatred. Without an ending swish 
it withered into dull oblivion. 

Like cloying wind from overflowered south 
it left a sickening taste within the mouth. 


Then time, the healer, moved in stately dance 
and tossed soft veils across the whole. 

In memory each played a leading role 

and each scenarioed a high romance 

so much unlike the flat reality 

that in the end they both were shaken free 


with something learned, for neither one would try 
to fake again synthetic ecstasy. 
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Education for self-fulfillment 
and the survival of a free society 


EDWARD J. ROZEK 


When the United States was suddenly faced with the threat of 
Soviet superiority in missile power, the spotlight was abruptly 
turned on our educational system. America quickly recollected 
that her greatest wealth and power as a nation lay not in material 
resources but in her people and her free institutions. The dis- 
covery that the Soviets had developed missiles capable of hurling 
Sputniks several hundred miles into space shocked us into an 
awareness that the mental resources of free men must be cultivated 
as intensively as physical resources. 

Our surprise that a totalitarian society, with its hungry and op- 
pressed subjects, could achieve such extraordinary scientific and 
technological success reflects our naivete. Dictators, obsessed only 
with winning world domination, use science to further the polit- 
ical ends of totalitarianism. In the absence of popular control, 
political decisions made by a dictatorship with no concern for im- 
proving the lot of its subjects enable the Kremlin to concentrate 
on a crash program for weapons of destruction. Officials respon- 
sible to the electorate of a budget-conscious democracy cannot 
operate with such flagrant disregard of public opinion. 

The free world must meet this threat to its survival by increas- 
ing its capacity for defense. But for the free world to concentrate 
on scientific education alone would be to succumb to senseless 
panic. It is argued that to survive, we must match the Soviet 
scientist man for man. This is a shor:-sighted proposal designed 
to fill immediate gaps. The major problem facing the free world 
is political, and this makes necessary the reformation of our edu- 
cational system if we are to solve that problem at this critical his- 
torical moment. It will not be enough simply to meet the present 
challenge posed by Russia’s dictators. 

The educational institutions of a free society are little better 
than the degree of mental development attained by the majority 
of its people, and, conversely, the public mind is shaped and 
limited by the quality of the schools. The technological success 
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which the Soviets have achieved despite widespread poverty in the 
nation has forced us to take a hard look at our schools and at our 
own society. 

The lamentations of educators over our educational system have 
been a traditional feature of the American scene. Their appeals 
have been ignored by a complacent society unwilling to divert 
sufficient funds for non-material or “intangible” purposes. But the 
advocates of educational reforms have now acquired a powerful 
“ally” in the technical achievements of Communist Russia. Not 
only do more educators and academic administrators now see the 
numerous deficiencies in our educational methods, but even tight- 
fisted politicians and the general public clamor for reforms. The 
nation’s instinct for self-preservation, that was stimulated by Mos- 
cow, has evoked loud demands for bold action. 

I should like here to draw on my own experiences as a college 
teacher, even though I did not attend an American elementary or 
secondary school. After three years as a teaching assistant at Har- 
vard and two years as a teacher at the University of Colorado, I 
am inclined to believe that too many of our students are not ade- 
quately prepared for academic: work. Their minds, undisturbed 
by serious study, are not sufficiently inquisitive. Such students are 
slow to grasp principles and unable to make the necessary connec- 
tions between personal aspirations and idealistic standards of 
excellence. They lack effective high school preparation in such 
fundamental subjects as history, literature, foreign languages, 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry. So the colleges are forced 
to devote the freshman and sophomore years to making good the 
deficiencies. College education begins only when the student 
reaches his junior year, and, strictly speaking, the student gets 
only two years of higher education during the four years he spends 
in college. 

But these deficiencies are well known. I prefer to dwell on the 
positive aspects of the subject and to present my conception of 
what education should be and how it should be achieved. For- 
tunately, I can turn for guidance to the books of many brilliant 
men who have examined this question—Montaigne in his essay 
Of the Education of Children, Book I, Chapter 26; Marcus Aure- 
lius in the opening book of his Meditations; Augustine in his Con- 
fessions and again in his Christian Doctrine; Descartes in his Dis- 
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course on Method; Aristophanes in the Clouds; Plato in his Re- 
public; Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics and his Politics; 
Francis Bacon in The Advancement of Learning; and others such 
as Hegel, Kant, James, Dewey, Freud, Jaeger, and Livingstone. 

We need to synthesize and apply the wisdom of these and other 
great teachers to our present needs. The function of education is 
to shape the intellectual, moral, and spiritual life of an individual 
and of a nation and to transmit the knowledge and wisdom of the 
ages from one generation to the next. Professor Werner Jaeger in 
his Paideia reminds us that this transmission is achieved through 
reason and the conscious will—that is, through training which de- 
velops the finest human potentialities in each generation. This is 
done for a three-fold purpose: self-preservation, the achievement 
of selected goals, and excellence—that is, the deliberate pursuit 
of an ideal. Thus, education consists of three parts: 1) education 
for the inner life, 2) vocational education, and 3) education for 
citizenship. 

Educating for the inner life means giving an individual the kind 
of education that will enable him to become a completely de- 
veloped human being. ‘To develop to the utmost his potentialities, 
high standards of excellence must be set for him. Education 
should aim both at good habits of learning and thinking, and at 
the cultivatiton of will, desire, and emotion, which are no less 
necessary in the forming of a good character than in the training 
of a mature mind. A free human being should have a growing 
understanding of himself, his fellow men and the world in which 
he lives. He should be acquainted with the intellectual and moral 
achievements of the great masters and architects of Western civili- 
zation and have a notion of other great cultures. This will enable 
him to discover what excellence means and, if possible, to be 
infected with its appeal. By following the Olympian path which 
the greatest minds have traveled, the student will gain a certain 
mental disposition, which will remain with him even when he has 
forgotten much of what he studied. At the same time he will be 
concerned with such indispensable virtues of a good man as cour- 
age, temperance, justice, and wisdom, which may guide him and, 
through him, his society. The study of greatness will show him 
human potentialities and limitations. The former will show him 
how to transcend many of his insufficiencies and how to fulfill 
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himself, while the latter will teach him humility, that indispensable 
virtue for growth and self-control. An awareness of human weak- 


nesses and an appreciation of his advantages will open his soul to 
the grace of God which, in turn, will deepen the meaning of his 
life. These are some of the indispensable ingredients which go 
to develop a rounded and wise personality and a good man. 

A sceptic might say that this is too large an order. I would 
reply that it is ambitious, but, today, free men everywhere, and 
those of Western civilization in particular, are facing the most 
deadly challenge ever cast by ruthless men. If we are to survive 
and preserve our heritage we must produce a higher type of man, 
and such cannot be produced by a mediocre plan. 

To be sure, we can hardly expect that the program suggested 
above will produce such a man at the end of the senior year of the 
American college. Education does not end with a diploma. But, 
if we expose our students to greatness and excellence, and if we 
develop in our young people a taste for these, they will continue to 
search for them. There is the chance that such a search may en- 
able them to consider various ideals, from among which they can 
choose the best ones around which to organize their lives. A good 
and fully developed man will not be a slave. He will find the 
energy and the means to protect his freedom and that of the peo- 
ple committed to his charge. 

The second task of education is the preparation for a vocation. 
This should come only after a young student has acquired a basic 
acquaintance with the fundamental disciplines. These will set 
standards of critical exactitude and suggest ways of approaching 
new and old problems, as well as the methods required in the pur- 
suit of free and independent inquiry. 

Premature specialization, or over-specialization, will produce 
a lopsided mind and an unbalanced individual who may not be 
able to draw intellectual, moral or spiritual strength from other 
branches of human knowledge, which he will need in order to get 
the full and most creative use out of his own special field. The 
recent outcry for more scientists and more science stems from 
despair and not from wisdom. 

Our difficulty today is not the absolute shortage of scientists and 
engineers, as so many believe. Recent news items have even told 


of scientists and engineers now looking in vain for jobs. What we 
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need is a better type of scientist. We need more Einsteins, Fermis, 
Tellers, Bohrs, and Lawrences as well as statesmen who will give 
them an opportunity to utilize their genius. Such men are not 
produced by more science education but by an equally thorough 
education in the arts, literature, philosophy, and religion. Giants 
of science are artists who derive creative and intuitive ideas for 
the work in their fields from other branches of human knowledge. 
Most of the men just mentioned were, or are, at home in some 
forms of music, literature, religion, and philosophy. 


It was Albert Einstein who said, in his Jdeas and Opinions: 


I cannot conceive of a genuine scientist without profound faith. . . . 
The most beautiful experience we can have is the mysterious. It is 
the fundamental emotion which stands at the cradle of true art and 
true science. Whoever does not know it and can no longer wonder, no 
longer marvel, is as good as dead, and his eyes are dimmed. It was 
the experience of mystery—even if mixed with fear—that engendered 
religion. A knowledge of the existence of something we cannot pene- 
trate, our perceptions of the profoundest reason and the most radiant 
beauty, which only in their most primitive forms are accessible to our 
minds, it is this knowledge and this emotion that constitute true 
religiosity. 


He added: ‘Science cannot give us a sense of the ultimate and 
fundamental ends; they come into being not through demonstra- 
tion but through revelation. The highest principles for our as- 
pirations and judgments are given to us in the Jewish-Christian 
religious tradition.” 

Many small-minded scientists—little better than peddlers of 
technical knowledge—reject the import of these profound state- 
ments and cry for more physics, chemistry, and mathematics. 
They reject any knowledge that cannot be measured by a slide 
rule. Some give the impression that they alone are qualified to 
lead the human race to a better destiny. We must beware of 
Sputnik-obsessed scientists—the self-styled high priests of this age. 

Natural science can only ascertain what is, but not what should 
be. But value judgments which lie outside its domain remain 
necessary. Natural science has a useful and honorable place 
among branches of human knowledge but its goals must be de- 
rived from and subordinated to the humanities. Again, to quote 
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Einstein: “Science without religion is lame; religion without 


science is blind.” 

The motivation and the goals for human existence are not 
produced or satisfactorily explained by science. When Einstein 
was asked what the meaning of human life was, he answered as 
follows: ““To know an answer to this question means to be re- 
ligious. You ask: ‘Does it make any sense then, to pose this ques- 
tion?’ I answer: ‘The man who regards his own life and that of 
his fellow creatures as meaningless is not merely unhappy but 
hardly fit for life.’”” We need wise, courageous men with vision, 
who can make a synthesis out of complex situations and utilize 
the capacity of free men for the mutual benefit of all men. 

Despite America’s temporary lack of Sputniks, we would do 
well to orient our education towards potential Einsteins by ex- 
panding to the limit the individual’s capacity and desire for self- 
education—for seeking and finding meaning, truth, and enjoy- 
ment in everything he does. That means as thorough a training 
in the liberal arts as possible, after which can come specialization. 
As for the less gifted and the less industrious, they will gain more 
from a program that appears to exceed their capacity than from 
one which makes no demands upon them. 

We must recognize that nature did not distribute her blessings 
to each of her children uniformly. We can correct this only in 
part. The progress and survival of the majority depends upon 
the gifts and accomplishments of the minority. Since we do not 
know who the potentially great are, we must provide an equal 
opportunity to all. This does not mean leveling down to the low- 
est denominator but aiming at the highest attainable peaks. The 
less gifted will find a better place for themselves than they do 
under a program which fails to use even their limited resources. 

The greatest problem in educating youth lies in the proper in- 
stitutional arrangements for utilizing most effectively the best 
products of the whole educational system. This means enlightened 
political leadership, which leads us to the third requirement of 
education—that is, education for citizenship. 

The free world needs not only better scientists but also better 
politicians. It needs statesmen who, through wise, far-sighted 
leadership and the effective use of natural resources and the best 


available knowledge, can lead humanity towards a better future. 
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The present crisis is due primarily to the failure of Western lead- 
ership. The tyrannies of the twentieth century produced Lenin, 
Stalin, Hitler, and Mao Tse-tung, while free men were left to the 
protection of men like Kerensky, Bruening, Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Chamberlain—men whose intentions were good and who were 
dedicated to peace, but who did not have the knowledge or the 
stamina to meet and defeat the dictators. Leaders of the Western 
democracies in World War II rose to meet the threat of Hitler, 
and for this we remain grateful to them. But they failed (with 
the exception of Truman) in their relations with the Soviet 
Union by not opposing Stalin’s imperialistic designs. Professor 
Sidney Hook stated in Marx and the Marxist: “It is safe to say 
that had Roosevelt and Churchill and their advisers been better 
informed of them [meaning the Communist movement, its goals 
and the means of realizing them] they would have been better pre- 
pared for the Soviet strategy of the cold war. The wages of ig- 
norance may very well be the loss of freedom.” 

The most important qualification for high office in the Western 
World appears to be the “know-how” of getting elected. In most 
cases the ‘‘virtue’’ and charming personality of the candidate is 
nearly all that he can offer. A politically under-educated public 
accepts platitudes for realistic policies, salesmanship for statesman- 
ship. Whenever it becomes obvious that the elected candidate 
mismanaged the trust of the voters and the safety of the country, 
partisan loyalty and public apathy combine to protect him from 
the consequences of his ineptness. 

It is an old saying that people get what they deserve. If a free 
people are politically educated, they will choose a wise man to 
lead and protect them. Unfortunately, the American people are 
not educated politically. Consequently, our high schools, colleges, 
and universities must correct this deficiency. They must educate 
the young in the basic principles of democracy. This education 
can be given through a historical study of how various ideas and 
ideals come into being in a well-organized society, thereby show- 
ing our own in their proper perspective. Every citizen, and espe- 
cially every student, should be familiar not only with those ideals 
and political institutions which make men free but also with the 
theory and practice of old and new totalitarian systems which 
promise freedom, abundance, and justice but which produce 
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slavery, hunger, and concentration camps. A thorough knowledge 
of both types of political systems is needed so that an intelligent 
choice can be made and the will to protect and extend freedom 
may be strengthened. Ignorance of hostile doctrines and despotic 
systems is one of the most vulnerable points in a democracy such 
as ours. 

Since, in the Western democracies, every citizen through his 
ballot determines political leadership from the local to the na- 
tional level, it is imperative that every chemist, engineer, pharma- 
cist, lawyer, economist, and others should be well acquainted with 
politics, including international politics. The intricacies of poli- 
tics cannot be left to politicians or students of politics alone. The 
survival of freedom depends upon the intelligent behavior of 
every person who profits by it and upon his knowledge of its 
fragility and of the forces which strive to destroy it. Unques- 
tioning loyalty is not enough. It is necessary that the largest num- 
ber of idealistic, courageous, and able citizens become involved in 
this process, thus matching the fanaticism of the disciplined and 
effectively organized enemies of democracy, who are well expe- 
rienced in the various forms of subversion and conquest. After 
all, forty years ago there were only 23,000 Communists. Today, 
they effectively control 955,000,000 people and have considerably 
weakened those who remain free. 

Today, the actual battle for the minds of men is going on in 
the class rooms on both sides of the Iron Curtain. These young 
people will undoubtedly decide the eventual outcome of the 
struggle between freedom and tyranny. The Western democracies 
have never lacked patriots willing to give their lives on the battle- 
fields. But we also need a different kind of courage, a sustained 
moral and intellectual courage, applied every day by every indi- 
vidual, as if the future of Western civilization depended upon his 
individual action. 

These are not merely lofty or nebulous ideals but the price 
necessary for survival. It means hard work for the students, less 
emphasis on sports, and fewer social distractions. It means a 
stiffer curriculum of study and entrance examinations which will 
make greater demands on the high schools. 

It also means harder work for the faculties; more research and 
preparation for classes, more encouragement of competition among 
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students, more recognition given to good work. It might be ad- 
visable for every teacher to burn his lecture notes at least every 
two years. This would necessitate new preparation and a fresh 
approach which would include the latest scholarly achievements in 
the field. Many teachers, repeating the same lectures year after 
year, become sterile and dull and students are quick to sense this. 
The element of adventure and challenge is lost for both. 

The task of a teacher in a classroom is not only to present his 
subject but also to stimulate the interest of his students in the 
search for knowledge. He should galvanize the minds and the wills 
of his students with the significant relationship of the subject 
taught to the larger problems of humanity. 

In addition, students should apply their natural inquisitiveness 
to developing an important intellectual habit—that of making 
use of the libraries where the knowledge and wisdom of the ages 
is waiting to be used and applied. A major part of education is 
achieved through asking basic questions and seeking answers in 
intelligent conversation, in reading, and in contemplation. The 
ablest students teach themselves, and their achievement is almost 
independent of class work. 

A dedicated, intelligent teacher can only explain the basic prob- 
lems of a given subject, stimulate interest in it, teach the methods 
of research and study, and show the way to an independent ad- 
vance in learning. Obviously, the proper environment is needed 
for both the student and the teacher. 

An educational institution that provides an atmosphere for 
learning and that rewards scholarly achievements will have no 
cause to be ashamed of its product. It is up to society at large not 
to disparage its most precious possessions—the highly developed 
mind and spirit—but to utilize them to the utmost. 

The Sputniks shattered our complacency by showing up our 
lack of preparation for the adequate defense of our way of life. 
We shall lose our freedom and possibly perish unless we change 
our present pattern and unless we give more encouragement and 
better opportunities for new Einsteins, Fermis, Tellers, as well as 
new Washingtons, Jeffersons, and Lincolns. We need philosophers 
and spiritual leaders who can guide us away from the perils of 
Communist enslavement at this dark moment in human history. 
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To develop intelligence is the task of educational institutions and 
of a society of free men. 


BYSTANDER, AT AN EXCAVATION 


By 
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REEVE SPENCER KELLEY 


Twice mummified, 

Twice rarified, 

Twice dead, 

The Indian sat, squatting, 
With his head 

Like a melon in 

The slender of his joints, 
And “artifacts” around 
At sacred points; 

His neck in webs 

Of broken beads: 

Shipapu take him, 

For his deeds, 

Before they catalogue 
His bowls and bones, 
And confiscate 

All that death owns! 
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Dolly 


HOLLIS SUMMERS 


After she had washed the little clothes in the upstairs bathroom, 
with the blinds close drawn and the door carefully fastened, she 
went downstairs and spread a towel in front of the gas grate and 
smoothed the pants, the slip, the organdy dress, the sweater, the 
frilled bonnet onto the towel. Then she lit the gas grate, even 
though it was May. She folded her arms and looked down at the 
clothes, dark because of their dampness, waiting for the heat. 

She did not mean to tiptoe to the front door with its carved 
wood and beveled glass, but it was hard to keep from tiptoeing in 
the empty house. She opened the door only a fraction, and the 
honeysuckle which her mother had planted years and years ago 
seemed to press itself against the house. She closed her eyes and 
stood very straight before the narrow column of honeysuckle fra- 
grance. Almost without consciousness she swung open the door 
and stepped out to the wide porch. The terraced yard dipped 
from the porch three times before it reached the brick sidewalk 
and the hot, new asphalt street. The yards of the Herricks and 
the Breckenridges which completed their side of the block dipped, 
too, like waves. On the other side of the asphalt stood the seven 
new houses; not new, exactly, perhaps it was eleven years ago that 
the Crawfords had started to build the last of the houses. It must 
have been eleven years ago; they were already working on the 
skeleton of the Crawford house the day she married Lewis and 
Pappa had told the builder, whatever his name was, that they 
would have to cease that infernal racket—that’s what Pappa had 
said, “Cease that infernal racket.” 

She moved down the steps, clear down the third wave, and 
turned her body which pressed against the black silk dress, to the 
houses on the street. The Breckenridges and the Herricks were 
asleep now, quite asleep, just as she had told them to be, their 
houses dark: “Please, please, no, I don’t need anyone, not anyone 
at all, I'd rather stay by myself, I’m telling you the truth, I’d really 
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rather,” she had said, and old Mrs. Breckenridge (Mamma would 
be as old as old Mrs. Breckenridge, now) and young Ellen—even 
the youngest Ellen was there, pulling at her mother’s hand to get 
away from the house where the funeral smell still lingered—the 
two Ellens, and Tony Herrick and his wife, there were others but 
she could not remember their faces in the presence of the heavy 
honeysuckle, all of them, even the people on the other side of the 
street, had nodded and said together, like children reciting a 
rhyme, ‘““We understand,” and they had all smiled at each other, 
as if they were children at a children’s party, and she had felt 
quiet within the black silk dress which, she knew without vanity, 
utterly without vanity, made her youthful, desirable really, even 
to Lewis, particularly to Lewis, if Lewis were here, she would be 
desirable. 

Only in the Crawfords’ little house across the street burned a 
light. Mrs. Crawford had not said, ‘““We understand,” even though 
it was Mrs. Crawford who had been nice enough to wire her about 
Pappa’s illness. Mrs. Crawford had moved through the house for 
three days now, washing dishes, and serving other people’s food, 
and opening and closing cabinets as if she belonged in the house. 
Tomorrow, very early probably, round, young Mrs. Crawford 
would insist that she have lunch with them, she would not take no 
for an answer; her pink face would say, “It’s no trouble at all; I 
can’t bear to think about your being in that big house all day by 
yourself,” and, “We may not be old friends, but we’re good 
friends,” and, “I loved your Father; the Judge was the nicest old 
gentleman I ever knew, a real gentleman.” And Mrs. Crawford 
would weep openly. 

She turned and walked back into the house. She locked the door 
with the great brass key. She tried the door three times before she 
left the hall for the living room’s light and heat. She sat carefully, 
bracing her hands on the green painted arms of the porch chair, 
as her father must have braced his hands when he sat for the last 
time. She would wait. She could wait. She would wait until Mrs. 
Crawford had finished putting her house to bed, “checking the 
children,” she was forever checking the children, tidying up, as 
if her own house were one of her children, and then placing her 
round body beside the body of her sleeping husband who went 
early every morning into town to stand behind a bank’s wicket. 
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She could sense Mrs. Crawford’s movements across the street, even 
as she sat as still as her father had sat when she had come out to 
see if he wanted anything. He had not wanted anything. His great 
head was sunk on his chest; his beard—she had noticed his beard 
more than anything, the gray bristle, sturdy, almost alive. 

“Honey, you don’t want that old chair in here. Now, you 
mustn’t grieve,’ Mrs. Crawford had said this afternoon after the 
funeral, and after the people who understood had gone. 

She was perspiring, for the chair was heavy to carry, but she 
would not allow Mrs. Crawford to notice the perspiration. “I’m 
not grieving.”” She looked straight into Mrs. Crawford’s squinched 
eyes, and she spoke clearly. ‘“‘My father is nearer to me now than 
any time since I’ve been home. I just want the chair in here.” 
Her voice was low and beautiful, she knew, as if the beauty of her 
father’s life had entered her own voice; and she was saying the 
things her father had always said about death. “He’s a part of 
time, now. Don’t you understand that?” Mrs. Crawford did not 
understand, even though she nodded her mouse-brown head. 

In the alcove, where Mamma’s great Empire sofa with its scarlet 
velvet cover stood, between the sofa and the wall, was the box. 
In the box was the doll. It was not fair to think about the doll 
until all of the street, both sides, the old and the new, was asleep. 
It was cheating to think about the doll now. But it hadn’t been 
cheating, not really cheating, when she had placed the doll in the 
box in the corner by the Empire sofa the moment she had driven 
the last person—Mrs. Crawford was the last of course—from the 
house. She had thought about the doll, without naming her, as 
she washed the clothes, but she had not felt guilty then. Only 
now, she must not think about the doll; she must not feel guilty. 

For the last two days, more than loss, or grief, or sadness, more 
than anything which Mrs. Crawford and even the Herricks would 
expect her to feel, or herself, for that matter, if anyone had told 
her a week ago that her father would be dead on the fifteenth of 
May, she had felt clearness. It was hard to fix a word for a feeling. 
Clearness, or cleanness, perhaps, and yet they were no more right 
than emptiness. It was exhilarating really to sit in the green chair 
and to search for the words, while she waited for the Crawford 
lights to make her own home, her very own home now, the only 
brightness in the block. 
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She must keep the emptiness, or clearness, or cleanness. She 
must not lose the delicate and beautiful balance of the cleaned 
closet, the cleared window, the empty drawer. It was like being in 
school again. She would have laughed aloud if she had not covered 
her mouth with her handkerchief. It was like being in school 
again, only it was the opposite of school where she wanted to re- 
member every single fact. She must keep the emptiness as she had 
once kept learning in preparation for an examination. She must 
not think about Dolly. She must not think about the doll. 

She held her breath and counted until the clearness returned. 

The straight porch chair looked strange, perhaps, sitting, or 
perhaps it was standing beneath her. The chair had no place in 
the room, like her father. The room was Mamma’s, even though 
Mamma’s breath had not touched the smooth burnished brass and 
mahogany for three years, almost four, come next Thanksgiving. 

She wished that she had stayed at home after Mamma’s death, 
but Pappa had insisted that she go back with Lewis. The two 
months every summer were not enough to count for a visit. And 
Lewis had always been with her, scowling at her, or teasing her, 
always teasing her, and speaking righteously to her, reading his 
books, oceans and waves of pages of history, every word of which 
he would remember to take back to Columbia and his little 
scholars with their glasses and their accents, and complaining of 
the heat, and refusing to be really nice to her friends, her dearest 
friends which she had had for ever, until finally, with his scowling, 
she had stopped trying to see her friends, not much anyhow she 
saw them, and there were only the breakfasts with Pappa on the 
side porch, happy laughing breakfasts because Lewis was sleep- 
ing on his stomach upstairs—he had worked late—his mouth open, 
his hair thin and rumpled, the bald spot showing oh so clearly— 
she was happy. 

Tomorrow there would be another letter from Lewis, pretend- 
ing great concern. She would not read it. She would put it in the 
jardiniere which Pappa always used for a wastebasket. She would 
write a little note, as usual, and she would place it out front, and 
all day and the next day and the next she could think about her 
thread of letters slowly, slowly going clear to New York without 
telling Lewis anything, she would say, “Pappa’’—no, Lewis would 
tease her for calling him Pappa—she would say, “Father’s condi- 
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tion is about the same. Hope everything is all right with you. I'll 
call if I need you.” And she would keep writing the letters until 
Lewis’ school was out, and by then even stupid Lewis would 
understand that she had left him. Lewis would not understand, 
but Pappa would understand. He had known right from the first 
how things stood. 

She had told Pappa that second summer that Lewis was evil, 
and Pappa had put his arm around her and said, “You won’t want 
to tell your mother, will you?” and of course she wouldn't tell 
Mamma who was stupid and thought Lewis perfectly charming. 
And she kept going back to New York with Lewis, even after 
Mamma was dead and there was no reason to go or to keep the 
secret. She wished now, of course, that she had stayed with Pappa. 
But even the wishing was not sad; it was timeless; she was tired; 
a person needed strength to wish; and Pappa had understood. It 
was strange the way the past sometimes refused to stand still and 
be counted. 

She allowed her eyes to move to the Empire sofa and down to 
the floor where she had placed the box as carefully as if Mrs. Craw- 
ford were still in the house. The box had once held a half bushel 
of apples, and she was very lucky to find the lovely smooth board 
which just fitted its top. She would have liked to fix up the box, 
prettily, an old Pennsylvania Dutch design such as they had in the 
magazines: hearts and flowers, or trailing leaves. The box would 
be quite handsome—it was clever the way she used the word hand- 
some, words were dangerous and exciting; anyone else who wasn’t 
very careful would have said pretty, even if she were just thinking 
to herself, and the word pretty would have recalled the smile of the 
doll. The box would be quite handsome if it were green, say, with 
flowers, and yellow satin, quilted, for the lining. She would have 
fixed it prettily, too, if there had been time; but there wasn’t time 
and this was good. It was a moment of great consciousness and of 
great maturity. 

She did not even jump when the knock came at the door. She 
might very well have been expecting the knock. She was stiff 
from having sat in the green chair, but the word afraid did not 
say itself into her mind. There was no room for afraid in empti- 
ness. 

She turned on the porch light and looked through the beveled 
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glass which made Mrs. Crawford quite laughable-looking in her 
foolish bathrobe, no one in her right mind would have called it a 
negligee, with her hands clutched together at the neck. 

“I saw the light,” Mrs. Crawford said, “and I was thinking about 
you so much...” Mrs. Crawford seemed almost embarrassed. 

“That’s very sweet of you, Mrs. Crawford.” 

“Are you all right, honey? You sure you don’t want me to come 
over and stay with you? Walter can listen for the children, and 
I'd just be more than glad.” 

“I’m perfectly all right, Mrs. Crawford,” she said through the 
slit of the opened door. 

“Tt’s awfully late.” 

“I’m not sleepy, that’s all.’" She put her hand up to her own 
throat. She wondered if the blinds on the windows which faced 
the porch were really closed. “I’m reading. It’s all quite pleasant, 
and peaceful, even.” She opened the door wider, holding her 
mind's breath so that she could not catch the honeysuckle. 

“If you're sure,’”” Mrs. Crawford said. “I do wish your husband 
could have been here.” 

“You aren’t to worry one minute.” She shook her head and 
lowered her eyes. “You're too good; you’re much too good.” 

“I... I hope you sleep well,” Mrs. Crawford said. 

“You go right home and get in bed yourself. And you do un- 
derstand how I feel, don’t you?”’ And in spite of herself, she said, 
‘Tell me you do understand. Tell me.” 

“Yes, yes."” Mrs. Crawford clenched her hands even more tightly 
at the neck of her robe. 

“You promise?” 

“I promise,” Mrs. Crawford said, and she looked small and 
troubled enough to be kissed goodnight. 

“Goodnight, dear.” 

“Goodnight,” Mrs. Crawford whispered. 

She left the door open and ran to the living room before Mrs. 
Crawford had reached the second wave of the terrace. But the 
blinds were tight against the windows. 

“Goodnight,” she called across the street to Mrs. Crawford. 

“Goodnight,” Mrs. Crawford said, aloud this time. 

She stood at the opened door, holding the emptiness balanced 
within her until Mrs. Crawford closed her own door. She waited, 
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in the midst of the clearness, until Mrs. Crawford turned off all of 
the lights. She waited for longer than necessary perhaps, but she 
wanted to be sure that the house in which the Crawfords lived 
and made love and bore children was quite, quite dark. 

She made herself walk slowly back into the living room. She 
looked at the box in the corner, but she did not move towards it. 
It was like Christmas and wanting to put Pappa’s presents under 
the tree, the slippers or the scarf she had knitted herself, but wait- 
ing until the very last minute so the gifts would be fresher for 
Christmas morning. 

The clothes were dry, remarkably so, but she did not move them 
from the towel. She leaned over the towel, the heat from the grate 
moving the tie at her bosom, and wound the mantel clock in its 
glass case with its visible pendulum and spring. 

Perhaps Lewis would die tonight. Perhaps he would die as she 
wound the coil of the spring as tight as a noose. And his death 
would be loud and harsh and crying, not like Pappa’s peaceful 
slipping away. And they would not find him for a long time per- 
haps. The people at the University would assume he was ill. If 
she were at home, she could call and tell his office that he was ill, 
or had decided on a vacation, and they would think it strange, 
because they would not know Lewis was dead. 

She ran her ring finger and her thumb inside the doll’s sweater. 
She had meant to iron the clothes, but they looked very nice as 
they were, fitting, really, and the ironing board was in the big 
pantry off the kitchen, and she had waited much too long already. 
But before she took the box she moved her fingers and the arms 
of the sweater came together, almost as if the sweater were applaud- 
ing. 

“Dolly, Dolly,” she said. 

Once she had been named Josephine, and once Marie, and 
again Louise, and Katherine, and Vesta, and Dorothy, and Cyn- 
thia. 

“Dolly,” she said. 

She held the doll away from her, and the smile on the doll’s face 
was her own. She twirled with the doll; the skirt of her neat black 
dress twirled about her. 

It was not cheating to think about Dolly now. It was not cheat- 
ing. She could sing to Dolly. She could think of anything she 
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wanted to think of. She could dance with Dolly until she fell to 
the floor beside the towel. 

She dressed the doll quickly: the pants, the slip, the organdy 
dress, the sweater. She smoothed her hands three times over the 
doll’s hair. Then she placed the bonnet on the head; she tied the 
ribbons of the bonnet carefully so that the sides of the bow were 
equal. 

She cradled the doll in her arm as she walked back to the kitchen 
and got the hammer and the fourteen nails which she had laid out 
the day Pappa died. She placed the nails in the tiny pocket over 
her left breast. She held the hammer behind her until she was 
again in the living room. 

She kissed Dolly once on her smiling lips. 

She wrapped Dolly in the towel; she placed her in the box; she 
closed her own eyes as she fitted the smooth top onto the box. 

At first she tried to nail quietly, but it did not matter. The 
nails lowered themselves, almost, into the rough pine board. Five 
strokes, and then five strokes, and five strokes again. She removed 
the nails, one at a time, from her breast. She worked easily. She 
was surprised when the last nail was gone. 

She held the box in both hands, gently, so that there could be 
no movement. She did not look in the mirror. She was beautiful, 
she knew, without looking. She did not close the front door be- 
hind her. The Crawfords’ house was black. She did not mind 
the noise of her feet on the stepping stones which led back to the 
garage, or the sound of the motor’s coughing. 

Pappa’s car handled well; it turned into the cemetery quietly. 
She took her gloves from the compartment even before she turned 
off the ignition key. She left the box in the car while she dug. It 
was cool in the cemetery. No other man or woman moved in the 
coolness. It was too late for lovers, and old Mr. Durham, the care- 
taker, had long ago gone to bed. 

The earth was moist and easy to handle. The flowers all about 
her were full of wet fragrance. Beside her stood the stone. It 
would be nice, she thought, if Dolly’s name were on the stone, 
but she did not break the rhythm of her digging. 

When she had completed the hole, elbow deep, she brushed her 
hands together and the dirt scattered upon the flowers, like rain. 
She placed her gloves on the floor of the car and slid the box to 
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the edge of the seat. She lilted it, gemtiy again, and placed it, 
gently, in the earth. It took only a minute or two to cover the 


box and replace the flowers. 


When she stopped the car in front of her house, she did not 


even look over to see if Mrs. Crawford were up again. 
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CIGARETTE AD 
By EDWARD STONE 


What Nature lost for man, here Art restores. 

She follows him dew-eyed, as before shame, 

Quick to beck or velleity, adores 

To light, hands cupped, her master’s every flame. 
They romp from morning golf to mezzanine, 
Watch football in the afternoon’s mild haze, 

Leave leaves unraked, or shrubs unplanted, preen, 
Share books and jests with background logs ablaze. 
By no sweat of the brow earns he his bread, 

Never for her the grip of childbirth pains; 

What rattle mars her rug or cares that head? 

His smooth hand grasps but riding-stable reins. 

Oh blessed ones! So debonair, so trig! 

Adam and Eve before the snake and fig. 





BUS TERMINAL 


By LARRY RUBIN 


The dispatchers reign from a glass case secured 
By height from predestined travelers 

Massing, throbbing, dying at the door 

Of each messianic bus. Scheduling 

Salvation of the ticket-holders (each 

Upheld by faith that nothing can go wrong— 
Not now that grace is governed by an engine, 
A clock, and a loudspeaker) , they click off 
Cities enroute to New Jerusalem. 


Yet the smooth network sometimes jams upon 

A storm, a crash, a jolted camshaft; 

Timetables torn, the travelers wait in limbo, 

Glancing for assurance to the cage. 

But the god has departed from the glass: 

The dispatchers move in troubled silence, making 

No sign to the ticket-holders, refusing 

To suspend the sacraments, going through the motions 
That used to make the schedules work. 
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Ballots, budgets and book burners 


JOHN G. MACKIE 


If a psychologist were to ask the average man or woman to name 
the symbols he associates with the word education, few would asso- 
ciate ballots, budgets, and book burners. Yet these are as closely 
related to education in America as the little red school house, 
teachers, and students, because we depend upon ballots to elect 
the governmental and school officials who determine the policies 
of our educational system. 

After the officials are elected, they are responsible for working 
within the budget adopted for their particular department of 
government. Based on these budgets, taxes are levied and con- 
tributed moneys are procured. 

In the public educational system the combination of ballots 
and budgets can sometimes create book burners. This possibility 
is recognized by implication in Article 9 of the Colorado Consti- 
tution, which states, ‘““Neither the General Assembly nor the 
State Board of Education shall have the power to prescribe text 
books to be used in the public schools.” This is a clear mandate 
against direct interference in the materials used in school courses. 
Budgets, however, open a direct avenue, if improperly used, to 
control the curricula in schools, as I shall show later in discussing 
the problems centering in higher education. 

The American educational system is unique. It stands alone, 
not only in the way it is conducted, but in the vastness of its ac- 
complishments. It has prepared a nation for greatness and now 
must stand ready to help defend our position of world leadership. 
But the launching of the Sputniks has directed the attention of 
the nation to our whole system of education. Before this space 
race is over, our schools are destined for a revolution—a revolu- 
tion that will be mighty in its effect no matter how mildly we 
achieve it. 

As a nation we are confronted with a serious challenge from 
across the seas but greater still is the challenge of what we do about 
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it in the schools and laboratories of America. Our educational 
system can gain new heights of glory and achievement with proper 
plans and cooperation, or it can crumble under the hands of mis- 
guided critics and uninformed politicians. 

In this article I shall not attempt to deal with those critics who 
aim at the content of education, the potential book burners. I do 
insist, however, that any mass indictment of either students or 
faculties in today’s schools is as poorly timed or as little thought 
out as were the charges that all colleges were hotbeds for Commu- 
nism. Other well-meaning critics will attempt to stampede our 
schools into top-heavy specialization programs, which must be 
carefully appraised to guarantee that we do not defeat the very 
purpose of our system and nation. 

While the content of education is being examined let us look at 
the structure of education. From whence came our schools and 
colleges and what blueprint was used to build our system? The 
demands of the future will test this structure and the people who 
built it. The schools must withstand the buffeting from within 
and without. 

When the federal and state governments were formed, the 
schools were set apart from the political branches. The elementary 
and secondary schools were given over to the lay boards elected 
from the communities where they were located. These boards 
were delegated the power to tax the people for the maintenance of 
the schools and to supervise the operation of the schools. The pub- 
lic colleges were likewise entrusted to lay groups of regents, direc- 
tors, visitors, or trustees, who controlled the institutions with the 
help of faculties and administrators. But notwithstanding this in- 
dependence of administration, the schools were chained to govern- 
ment by an iron link—finances. 

There also developed in America a system of private colleges 
and preparatory schools which has greatly bolstered the position 
of the public schools. These private schools, with their independ- 
ence of support and exclusiveness of admissions, have set a pattern 
of intellectual freedom that the public educational system can— 
and should—follow. 

Our educational system flourished and grew, but while it was 
growing, so was government. In the early twentieth century this 
growth in government developed the necessity for reforms and 
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improvements. President William Howard Taft kindled the spark 
when he appointed the Committee on Economy and Efficiency in 
Government. Soon the states were following suit. Each branch 
of government began to appraise itself, with many helping hands 
from without. The regeneration of state government slowly began 
to take shape. 

In the executive branches of the states these changes manifested 
themselves mainly in broad administrative codes, merit systems 
for state employees, revenue and audit departments and executive 
budgets. These tended to put the chief executive “on top of the 
problems” of his state and to make him more responsive to the 
wishes of the people. The people saw their taxes grow with the 
expansion of government, and they demanded better administra- 
tion and more careful expenditure of the tax dollar. 

The lawmakers also initiated a remodeling program. The early 
history of any state legislature will show a membership made up of 
dedicated pioneers who sacrificed their time and effort to build a 
government for their state. Soon these men gave way to elected 
representatives who came, in many instances, from special groups. 
As the states developed new areas and increased populations, the 
special groups became more numerous. If they could not elect a 
representative, they developed strong pressure organizations to 
plead their causes in the legislative halls. These lobbyists often 
became real benefactors to the poorly paid and poorly informed 
legislators. It was not uncommon for the part-time lawmaker to 
depend on a lobbyist to cash his state warrant, provide him with 
extra meals, and furnish him the facts on various proposals that 
were being considered. Is it any wonder that appropriations were 
made in areas where state government had no responsibility and 
that protective laws were passed for special groups? 

With the help of the voters, independent commissions, and tax- 
payer groups, this era of legislative history gave way to the push 
of reorganization and improvement. Legislative assemblies began 
to meet more often and to provide themselves with competent 
staffs and research experts. One of the main efforts was directed at 
budget analysis to insure efficient allocation of appropriations. 
When the demands came for more money for education, the legis- 
lative and executive branches stood ready to act wisely on those 
demands. 
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This very readiness, however, could become a weapon of de- 
struction if not used properly. So let us examine the relation of ed- 
ucation to government in Colorado and then the problems of that 
relationship. Colorado has seven institutions of higher learning 
supervised by a variety of boards. The Colorado School of Mines 
at Golden is controlled by a Board of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor with approval of the Colorado Senate. The University 
of Colorado, at Boulder and Denver, has an elected Board of Re- 
gents as provided in the Colorado Constitution. Colorado State 
College at Greeley, Adams State College at Alamosa and Western 
State College at Gunnison are supervised by the Board of Trustees 
of State Normal Schools, appointed by the Governor with the ap- 
proval of the Colorado Senate. Colorado State University at Fort 
Collins and Fort Lewis A. & M. College, a two-year college at 
Durango, are controlled by the State Board of Agriculture, which 
is appointed by the Governor with the approval of the Senate and 
which has the Governor and the President of Colorado State Uni- 
versity as ex-officio members. 

In addition to these institutions, Colorado has six public junior 
colleges, which are maintained by the junior college districts in 
which they are located. In each case the district encompasses one 
county. These colleges are supervised by junior college commit- 
tees elected by the voters in the districts. These junior colleges 
listed in the order of their enrollments are as follows: Pueblo 
Junior College, Pueblo; Mesa Junior College, Grand Junction; 
Trinidad Junior College, Trinidad; Otero Junior College, La 
Junta; Northeastern Junior College, Sterling; and Lamar Junior 
College, at Lamar. 

The two universities and four colleges which offer at least four 
years of college work are supported from two main sources of 
revenue, student fees and state appropriations. The percentage 
of each source towards the total budget varies by institution, but 
an average will run near 50 percent. These institutions also have 
available tax money raised by a state levy on property in Colorado, 
which is used for buildings and maintenance and operation. The 
junior colleges are maintained by ad valorem taxes in the junior 
college district, student tuition, and state appropriations. 

At present there are 939 school districts in the State of Colo- 
rado, 701 of which maintain schools. These districts have, as pro- 
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vided in the Constitution, “. . . a Board of Education, to consist 
of three or more directors to be elected by the qualified electors of 
the district.” These school districts are maintained by taxes levied 
by the District Board of Education on all property in the district, 
by taxes levied by the county commissioners on county property, 
and by money from the state public school funds. 

The public school income fund is revenue obtained from state 
school lands and is distributed pro-rata on a head count basis. 
The public school income fund, the legislative appropriation, and 
the mineral lease receipts from school lands, are distributed to the 
various districts on the basis of their need, which is determined by 
what the General Assembly feels should be the minimum amount 
of money required to educate each child attending school. The 
amount of determined need is called the classroom unit value, 
and making the money available to meet the value figure is called 
equalization. The legislature’s primary control over the local 
school districts is the setting of this value, determining the number 
of children who should attend per teacher, the days they should at- 
tend, the minimum tax levy the counties should make, and the 
minimum salary teachers should be paid in order to qualify for 
state money. Ifa county wants no state money, the legislature loses 
this control over the schools of that county, but it continues to en- 
act the various school laws by which all of the districts are gov- 
erned. 

The greatly increased population of the primary and secondary 
schools and of the colleges in the last decade has brought about 
serious problems in the financing of these various segments of the 
educational system. ‘The property owners have had their taxes 
continually increased, almost to the saturation point, for the build- 
ing and maintenance of schools and the student-paid tuitions have 
reached almost a maximum figure. This has resulted in requests 
from schools and colleges for increased appropriations from the 
general fund of the state. In order to ascertain the merits of these 
requests the legislature has set in motion machinery which it had 
provided—with the help of the people—for such situations. 

One of the first steps taken to improve Colorado legislative 
processes was the establishment of the legislative reference office. 
This office prepares bills for the assembly and provides legal re- 
search on proposed measures. Next the electors of the state ap- 
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proved an amendment to the Constitution establishing annual 
meetings of the assembly. This was necessary to provide more cur- 
rent budgeting and an annual look at the state’s financial situation. 
In 1953 the General Assembly passed the Legislative Council Act, 
one of the great forward steps. This Council, made up of mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, continues during the period between 
sessions to study problems in state government and to direct a 
trained staff in research in these matters. Finally in 1956, the Gen- 
eral Assembly provided a full-time staff for the joint House-Senate 
Sub-Appropriations Committee. This Committee considers the 
budgets of every department and institution in Colorado and 
recommends to the full assembly what the appropriations should 
be. The staff, including an analyst and accountant, has greatly 
facilitated the work of the legislature in considering appropria- 
tions. 

In February of 1955, the Fortieth General Assembly passed a 
resolution requesting the Legislative Council to make a study of 
the problems of education on all levels. Ihe Council proceeded 
by setting up an overall education committee composed of three 
sub-committees: primary and secondary school finance, school 
district reorganization, and higher education. 

As the result of the studies made by the Committee on School 
Finance, several important pieces of legislation were passed by 
succeeding sessions of the assembly. The primary achievement of 
this important committee was the passage of the ‘““Weinland Bill,” 
which established a foundation program for school financing. 

The school district reorganization committee drafted the Sellens- 
Conklin-Simpson Bill, which is presently being implemented 
through county reorganization committees and is achieving major 
results in this important field of school planning. 

The Higher Education Committee attacked its problems with a 
somewhat different aproach. The Committee first surveyed the 
entire field of higher education, including both the institutional 
and adult education programs. From this survey it found several 
areas where the problems could be propounded with accuracy and 
the answers found by direct cooperation with the universities and 
colleges. 

The Committee made a formal request of the Association of 
State Supported Institutions of Higher Education to offer possible 
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solutions to the following problems: uniform budgeting practices 
for each institution, an accurate survey of faculty salaries, and fac- 
ulty-student ratios. 

The Association not only studied these problems, but in many 
instances found solutions to them. By a cooperative project em- 
bracing all of the institutions, a student-faculty ratio report was 
prepared which proved invaluable in budget examinations. There 
also is being developed a standardized form of budget, and two of 
the institutions initiated a full-time budget office. Perhaps the most 
valuable contribution of the Association was a unified appeal for 
higher faculty salaries, backed up by facts which insured accept- 
ance of the proposal by the General Assembly. 

The Higher Education Committee itself proceeded into several 
research areas. A complete inventory was made of the publicly 
supported educational system beyond the high school. The full 
story of the work of this Sub-Committee is included in a report 
filed with the General Assembly in December, 1956. This report, 
Research Publication No. 17-2, is available through the Legislative 
Council Office. 

The establishment of the permanent staff of the joint Sub-Com- 
mittee on Appropriations directed additional attention to college 
budgets by the legislature. This staff visited each of the publicly 
supported universities and colleges for complete budget examina- 
tions and these visits were followed by inspections and hearings 
by the full Sub-Appropriations Committee. 

A third agency for scrutiny of school budgets came into being 
with the inauguration of the Executive Budget Office, a branch of 
the Division of Accounts and Controls charged with the responsi- 
bility of preparing the Executive Budget. The staff of this office 
has conducted both joint and independent examinations of the 
budgets of the institutions of higher education. 

‘There are two distinct schools of thought on the matter of which 
areas of education should be investigated when considering the 
budget of any institution. 

One group believes that the appropriations to colleges should 
be made on a predetermined formula and a lump sum made avail- 
able to be spent as the governing board of the institution sees fit. 
The formula is determined either on the basis of a faculty-student 
ratio, or a faculty-student credit hour production level, or a faculty 
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merit rating, or a simple dollar amount per student to meet a pre- 
determined cost per student level. After an appropriation is made, 
there is little or no attempt to follow the actual expenditures, this 
being the sole responsibility of the college board. 

The other group advocates that appropriations should be made 
on the basis of the needs of the institution. The cost of faculty 
and other personnel, along with operating expenses, capital out- 
lay, and maintenance, are examined critically and money is ap- 
propriated in accordance with what is approved or disapproved by 
the legislature. The Colorado Legislature follows this method. 

Each university and college in Colorado submits its total budget 
to the budget office which in turn submits the budgets to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The income revenues from student fees and other 
sources are estimated and the legislature is requested to supply 
the balance necessary from the general fund. After the state money 
is allocated, it is the responsibility of the Accounts and Controls 
Division to oversee its expenditure. The University of Colorado 
is given its money directly and does not account for its expenditure 
except in its next year’s budget. All institutions of higher educa- 
tion receive their money in a lump sum and are not required to 
spend within the limits of the various requests in their total 
budget, such as those for personal service, capital outlay, etc. 

This brings us to the final and dual responsibility which legis- 
latures and colleges must share in the financing of education. The 
legislature must not use its control over the “purse strings” as a 
means of imposing its will on the institutions of higher education. 
This type of intervention can be equally disastrous if it comes from 
the federal level. College administrators must, on the other hand, 
be equally considerate in the expenditure of the taxpayers’ dollar 
and willing to answer for the way they spend that dollar. 

Governor Milward L. Simpson of Wyoming said in 1955, “Each 
group—the executive branch of government, the legislative branch 
and the college boards of regents—should make a careful survey 
of its own functions, and confine its activities to its own fields. 
The burden of higher education will fall more and more on the 
state-supported universities. If they cannot operate free from 
political controls, it may be the death blow to higher education in 
America.” 

Richard H. Ploek, member of the Board of Regents of Iowa, 
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warns, “The legislative trend, however, has gone far beyond the 
exercise of ordinary legislative duties. Through the creation of 
interim committees endowed with administrative powers, mem- 
bers of state legislatures have assumed operational control not 
only over institutions of higher education and the functions of 
their governing boards, but also in some instances, over the work 
of the duly elected state officers in the executive branches of state 
government.” 

A trend seems to have been established and the temptation 
to continue along this path grows greater. The demands on the 
colleges have already reached major proportions and the new de- 
mands will press the educational system more. Our citizenry has 
the right to expect the utmost from our schools and in most in- 
stances seems ready to pay for it. However, it is equally vital that 
the educational dollar be well spent. It is the responsibility of the 
college boards to give a fair accounting of their expenditures, and 
the representatives of the people, as manifested in legislatures, 
must audit the books, annually. 

A well-informed legislature can give a fair appraisal to these 
budgets and can work as a force of great good in the promotion of 
higher education—in fact, all education. But the American people 
must demand and get the assurance that this interest in higher 
education will be confined to that portion of responsibility which 
belongs to the legislature. There is no place for political book 
burners. 
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Three poems 


GEORGE ABBE 
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THE DINNER PAIL 


Each morning, when the mist curved like a snail 
about the trembling knuckle of the hill, 

a man emerged, in denims, with dinner pail, 
skirting the earth’s fist, hesitant and frail. 


Down the cold road, my eye, lashed to his fear, 
followed; through hedges I watched, like God; 
his neck, like soap congealed, sprouted old hair, 
his muscles strained like vermin under cloth. 


But then,—past houses shining like nails exposed 
inside a plank, that ought to be bent flat,— 
houses he stepped between with stifled moan, 
—lay tilted meadow, with bushes blazing wet 


and berries large as foreheads twisting to look; 
a jigsaw sky that happily did not fit, 
edging the horizon’s geometric park; 
lithe flowers brooding by water before a swim. 


And there, the factory—I could not tell what shape, 
except it failed to meet the eye or thought, 

but moved, as will the moment from the deep, 

and inward poised, like jewel’s caress in rock. 


Stronger now, and agile, raced the man 
through strange machinery that mounted far, 
health at his shoulder, in his throat the sun, 
great sounds of himself, no people anywhere. 


And long and deep he bent and rose, a shuttle 
more perfect than memory or joyous need; 
waters of time reflected him like cloud; 

be blended tireless flesh and cosmic metal 


abbe 


until, half turning, he saw my following shade— 
Bright nails of houses burst his factory floor; 

he snatched for dinner pail, with madness tore 
the cover loose, reached down for touch of bread. 


CHILD NURTURE 
The child screamed at the brook’s edge. 
The water's subtle gleam 
revealed a father standing calm, 
the mother striking in rage. 
The child’s body, thin from food 
parentally compelled, 
strained toward the father’s cynic cold, 
hoping for hidden good. 


But on his body, lean as the child’s, 
fresh marks of cancer fed; 

all of his wife’s most brutal bread 
forced on the son had failed 


likewise to give the father strength 
or flicker of old love; 

that tenderness the bridegroom gave 
had weaned the bride away 

to strict indifference to sex, 


had borne him his pain of need, 
till out of her sprang that disease: 
all day, most beautiful and vexed, 
to stand behind the son’s chair 

at meals, and scream, “You eat! 
By God, you clean that plate!” 
till the son wept with fear. 


Now, to brook’s edge he'd fled; the dusk 
was milky with scent of flowers. 

The mother had struck, till her son’s tears 
had dried, his will a husk; 
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and the father, dying himself from lack, 
could not respond, or move; 

the body of his cancer grew. 

Most calm from being sick, 

he yearned to touch his son, to break 
the freezing and unspeakable, 

the helpless, and too late. 


THE TRACTORS 
Harsh, strong, and dark as crows 
they flow to plant the earth. 
Their lax and gentle clicking 
of tongue between their beaks 
is warm with mother urge. 


Out of their wombs the flowers 
of wheat and people strive, 
rising to gleam and live 

as noble as these feathers 


of metal, as quick with sense 

as piston-muscles firm 

in oil of grace, and cam 

and valve deathless with dance. 


To margin of man’s river 
the swarms that seed our flesh 
with plunder of happiness, 
their heart the carburetor 


hushing the blood, their wings 
the blue-black span of fender 
beating through dust and sun. 
I watch, and I am strong. 
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Who’s in charge here? 


DAYTON D. McKEAN 


On many an American university campus there is an Old Main, a 
Nassau Hall, or some other venerable building, often the first 
structure erected after the institution was founded. Usually the 
charter gives the trustees such sweeping powers that they could sell 
Old Main, tear it down, or remodel it for a university incinerator, 
whatever in their discretion they might choose to do. They know 
perfectly well, however, that if they dare to desecrate the ancient 
landmark, they will be in deep trouble with indignant alumni 
and perhaps with rioting students. In fact, then, they cannot do 
what the charter says they may do. Where the law says they have 
complete authority, in reality they have none. Who, then, is in 
charge here, the trustees or the alumni and students? 

Let us suppose that the trustees should decide to put the law 
school into Old Main. If the building was not designed or is not 
redesigned for the special purpose of teaching law, there will be a 
vigorous protest from the Association of American Law Schools 
and from the Section on Legal Education of the American Bar 
Association. But trustees who tremble before enraged alumni may 
not fear an association with headquarters a thousand miles or more 
away; so they move the law school into Old Main. Let us suppose, 
now, that the law school does not fill Old Main to capacity and the 
college of pharmacy is in sad need of more space; indeed, the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education has been pressing 
for several years for more room for pharmacy. Assume that the 
trustees, then, exercising the discretion over the use of university 
property which the charter clearly gives them, put pharmacy in 
with law. The pharmacists won’t object, but the reaction from 
the associations of lawyers will be quick and unpleasant. A sharp 
note from Chicago might call attention to a pamphlet entitled 
Standards of the American Bar Association for Legal Education, 
especially Part IV, “Physical Plant,” and perhaps quote: “A law 
school’s plant and physical facilities should be reasonably adequate 
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for the needs of its program so as to promote efficient work on the 
part of both students and faculty. ... It should be kept in mind 
that surroundings influence conduct and attitude. It is important 
that there be a physical separation of the law school from other 
divisions of the university in order to create a proper professional 
atmosphere.” 

All well and good, the trustees at their next meeting may say, 
but after all, who's in charge here? Who owns and who is paying 
for this law school, we or the American Bar Association? What's 
the next item on the agenda? 

The result may be that, after the next visit from the inspector 
(called the adviser) of the Section on Legal Education of the ABA, 
the law school will have its previous full accreditation reduced to 
provisional—the provision being that somebody must get the 
school of pharmacy out of there. The trustees may take notice of 
this warning, of course, and do as they are told; let us suppose, 
however, that they do not, and furthermore that they find on their 
agenda a proposal that certain credit courses in law be offered by 
correspondence. If the dean of the law school has not already re- 
signed, he should now warn them that this decision, if not con- 
tempt of court, is clearly contempt of the ABA, for although the 
university may teach calculus by correspondence, it cannot teach 
Contracts I in that way. We may imagine, however, that our hypo- 
thetical trustees, already irritated by being told by outsiders what 
they can and cannot do with buildings the law says they control, 
may well be indignant at having a method of teaching also regu- 
lated for them by people they never saw and perhaps never heard 
of; so they accept the proposal. 

It will not be long before the law school is stricken from the list 
of schools approved by the American Bar Association. And what 
of that? Are not the boys learning as much law as ever? Yes, in- 
deed, they may be; every class may be full of young Blackstones, 
Marshalls, Storys, and Cardozos. But in forty-four of the forty- 
eight states no graduate of a non-accredited law school may be ad- 
mitted to take the bar examination even to prove how much law 
he knows. With their law school disaccredited, our trustees now 
have a forced choice if they want any law students: conform or 
close up. 

Most presidents of universities are persons both reluctant to 
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share sovereignty and articulate about any infringements of it 
that they detect. In 1939, for example, Samuel P. Capen, then 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, thus raised the question 
about who is really in charge: 


Trustees, administrative officers, and faculty members have therefore 
begun to wonder who really controls our educational institutions. 
They see final determination of educational policy consciously or un- 
consciously being assumed by accrediting agencies, and they are exer- 
cised by what they consider a usurpation of their own legal and proper 
responsibilities.’ 


More recently, Milo Bail, president of the University of Omaha, 
thus paid his respects to the professional associations that insist 
upon accrediting: 


The faculty of the college should be free to organize and direct its own 
educational offerings. In terms of its charter, whether granted by the 
state or by some separate organization, every institution has the right 
to determine its own philosophy and to establish its own objectives and 
purposes. .. . Institutions of higher education . . . must be free institu- 
tions. Institutions of higher learning cannot be free institutions unless 
they are kept free from the interference of outside organizations that 
try to tell them what to teach, who shall teach, how to teach, and how 
to conduct their business.* 


It is, of course, not law school accrediting alone that thus arouses 
the ire of the presidents. Many organizations, from the American 
Association of University Women to the Society of American 
Foresters, have an interest that leads them to seek accrediting au- 
thority, and not only over professional schools but also over under- 
graduate programs in colleges of liberal arts—for example, the 
American Chemical Society, the American Council on Education 
for Journalism, the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. And more are showing an inclination all the time to 
get into accrediting. Even public and school librarians must now 
be licensed in several states. 


Upon what meat have our professional associations fed that they 
have grown so great? For more than a century associations have 
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been forming, enlarging their memberships, extending their 
powers in our society, until the Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that there are more than four hundred of them with na- 
tional memberships. There are over two hundred that are li- 
censed in one or more states, fifteen that are licensed in every state, 
from attorneys through veterinarians. This licensing is the key 
to their power, including their power to influence colleges and 
universities. Scarcely a session of a state legislature adjourns with- 
out the members having listened to one or more professional or 
would-be professional groups urging them, ‘Please license us.” 
In the somewhat formal language of The Book of the States:* 


A growing body of state legislation and administrative rules regulates 
the practice of various professions and trades in the states. The key 
element in legislation of this type is the requirement that a license be 
obtained from the state in order to practice. ... 

Efforts to extend licensing to new fields or to strengthen existing 
regulations usually originate with the occupations concerned. Mem- 
bers of a profession may be motivated by a desire to raise standards of 
practice in their field as well as by a belief that licensing will raise the 
status of their occupation in the community and therefore will increase 
their compensation. Whatever the reason, numerous licensing bills 
are introduced in each general legislative session, and the number of 
occupations subject to licensing continues to increase. 


We may look a long time through the group politics of our so- 
ciety before we find a neater example than the professional associa- 
tions offer of the blending of self-interest and public interest, that 
is, the restriction of admission into a profession so as to increase 
the incomes of those who do get in, combined with the protection 
of the public from incompetence, chicanery, and fraud. W. Brooke 
Graves put this paradox well: 


On the one hand, practically all of it [professional licensing legislation] 
seems to be initiated by the group on the inside that wishes to be pro- 
tected [from competition] and on the other, its passage is always urged 
on the ground that the public interest requires it, and the public 
must be shielded. This is very human and very interesting, but strange- 
ly enough, both arguments are valid.* 


Some eight stages may be identified in the political life of most 
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professional associations. First, there is the development among 
people in a particular calling of a consciousness of identity of in- 
terest. This consciousness may be stimulated by observation of the 
benefits that have come to the members of the long-established and 
licensed professions, such as architecture, law, and medicine. Sec- 
ond, there is the formation of a dues-paying membership associa- 
tion. As soon as the income from dues permits, a secretary is hired, 
an office is opened, and a professional journal is established. Third, 
the association engages an attorney to draft a licensing bill. It 
typically includes a licensing and examining board clothed with 
regulatory powers but controlled by the association; a favorite 
provision is to permit the governor to appoint the board only from 
a panel of nominees supplied by the association. Fourth, the asso- 
ciation lobbies the bill through the legislature and gets the gov- 
ernor to sign it. Incidentally, this is the step at which the colleges 
and universities lose the battle, usually without being aware that 
it is even being fought. Fifth, the new board is set up, and current 
practitioners are commonly licensed without examination upon 
their payment of a license fee, initially very low. Sixth, the board 
issues regulations ‘“‘not inconsistent with law’ covering examina- 
tions for new applicants and for the establishment of schools or 
programs or for the accreditation of existing schools or programs 
that prepare applicants for the profession, whether in their own or 
in other states. Seventh, there is a continual, long-range process of 
increasing requirements for admission and increasing the annual 
license fee. The eighth stage is policing the profession and perhaps 
carrying on a sort of guerilla warfare with other professions: at- 
torneys versus real estate brokers, architects versus civil engineers, 
medical physicians versus osteopaths, and so on. In the licensing 
process, obviously, the professions seek to use the police powers of 
the state for at best quasi-public purposes and at worst, private 
purposes. The sanctions of the criminal law are imposed upon 
the individual—practitioner or client—who violates rules estab- 
lished and enforced by private groups, whatever the formal legal 
process may be. 

The most extreme form of this guild tendency is what is called 
by the misleading name of the integrated bar, a system now in 
effect in twenty-five of the states. Under this system, after a man 
has passed the bar, he must be and remain a member in good stand- 
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ing of the bar association to continue to practice. A lawyer is not 
disbarred for failure to pay his dues; he is only denied the right to 
practice. The arrangement may seem to non-lawyers a simple 
closed shop in a profession, comparable to the closed shop forbid- 
den by the Taft-Hartley Act to the bricklayers’ and other unions; 
but we are assured by the lawyers who advocate the integrated bar 
that it is quite different, in that lawyers are officers of courts, while 
bricklayers are not. Barbers and beauticians are licensed in almost 
all of the states; if they could make the leap from an occupation to 
a profession, and get on an integrated barber and beautician basis, 
they could also get around the closed-shop provision of Taft- 
Hartley. 

We should note at this point that there are a few professions that 
do not lobby the legislatures, saying, “Please regulate us.” About 
the last thing newspaper owners or newspaper reporters want is 
a system of licensing, either of the press or of its employees. They 
went down that road centuries ago, and they didn’t like it. Nor 
does the American Chemical Society, another association active 
in accrediting, care for licensing. Instead, some associations rely 
upon the sanction imposed by some institutions upon students 
who may seek to transfer from schools offering unaccredited majors 
in chemistry or journalism. Such unfortunates may find it difficult 
or impossible to gain admission to good graduate schools, and since 
a bachelor’s degree in chemistry is now little more than a certificate 
of apprenticeship, the sanction is more effective than it may sound. 


When a professional association is all set up with its licensing 
boards behind it and its examination procedure working, what do 
its accrediting teams look for when they go to inspect schools or 
programs to decide whether they will allow graduates to take the 
examinations? Some of the associations get out manuals, check- 
lists, and other such guides; but the requirements are usually 
couched in such vague and general terms that it is difficult, even 
impossible, to say that violation of this or that requirement will 
result in a stretch in the academic purgatory of disaccreditation. 
The American Chemical Society admitted in one of its reports, 
‘The factors which determine the quality of the training offered 
by a particular institution are largely intangibles with respect to 
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which it is extremely difficult to draw a line between the good and 
the mediocre or between the mediocre and the bad.’” A sort of 
common law of accrediting is being built up, more by a process 
of inclusion and exclusion, as the Supreme Court says, than by the 
imposition of a code, the violation of one title of which will result 
in academic excommunication. 

What one association looks for is, of course, different from what 
the next one wants; the ABA is interested in the law library, the 
ACS in laboratories, and so on. A few common desiderata may, 
however, be detected. First, they are all interested in admissions 
policy, that only good students be attracted to the profession and 
that any poor students who get in a professional program be weed- 
ed out as soon as possible. “An institution is expected to demon- 
strate,” says the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, ‘that it is practicing a program of selective admission 
which offers reasonable assurance that only persons of professional 
promise are prepared and recommended for entry into the teach- 
ing profession.’”° Second, they want to see adequate library and 
other facilities for these students, but what is adequate may be 
largely a subjective determination. Third, they want high student 
morale and interest in the practice of the profession. To attain 
this end many associations support student chapters or student 
honorary societies. Fourth, the faculty should be competent, 
preferably mostly full-time, active in research and in university 
and community affairs. Some associations insist that a given pro- 
portion of the faculty must have attained the appropriate terminal 
degree. Fifth, the curriculum of the professional school must be 
specialized, but the amount of specialization expected varies great- 
ly; pharmacy, for example, is extending its bachelor’s degree pro- 
gram to five years but reducing the number of professional courses 
in favor of more general, liberal arts, education. —The American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, on the other hand, 
lays down the law in some detail on what courses are to be taught, 
of which the following is only a sample: 


At least 40 percent of the 120 semester hours . . . required for the 
bachelor’s degree must be taken in business and economic subjects; 
the major portion of the courses in this group shall be in business ad- 
munistration. ... 

As the foundation for training in administration, instruction shall 
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be offered in the fields of economics, accounting, statistics, business law, 
finance, marketing, and production or industrial management. In 
general, candidates for the undergraduate degree shall receive basic 
instruction in each of these fields. . . .” 


Sixth, some associations, such as law and medicine, demand a sepa- 
rate school or college, headed by a dean responsible directly to the 
president of the university; others, like chemistry and journalism, 
either do not want this separate but equal status or they are indif- 
ferent to it. Seventh, some professions prefer a separate building, 
but I know of none that makes this an absolute requirement. 
Eighth, some want a particular degree—D.D.S., M.D., L.L.B.— 
while others are content with the usual degrees. Finally, all want 
good relations with the profession, brought about through recruit- 
ing, competent placement services, and cordial alumni relations. 

On the other hand, there are a number of matters the profession- 
al associations do not like. First, they dislike proprietary schools, 
and the country over, most of the privately owned professional 
schools, once common, have been put out of business. Second, 
they dislike night, part-time, and correspondence instruction, and 
they set a variety of handicaps for the student who seeks a license 
after any or all of these. Third, they oppose part-time faculties, 
and usually require some minimum number of full-time instruc- 
tors. Fourth, they do not like to see full-time faculty who have a 
private practice on the side or who carry consulting work to ex- 
cess. Fifth, they oppose faculty inbreeding. Finally, they resist 
the imposition of non-teaching work upon a school, for example, 
placing responsibility for a university’s printing upon journalism 
or for its purchasing upon the school of business. 

On the face of it, these standards do not seem arbitrary or un- 
reasonable, but trustees and presidents are still unhappy. In addi- 
tion to the complaints that have already been mentioned, such as 
the vagueness of standards and the encouragement of the guild 
tendency, administrators have some other, some real, objections. 
They cite the difficulty of starting a new school, when perhaps a 
specialized library or expensive equipment must be bought or 
assembled on short notice, all ready when the first class answers 
the roll. The endless questionnaires from the professional asso- 
ciations, some actually twenty and thirty pages in length, annoy 
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administrators and faculty alike, and since no two associations 
seem to collect data on the same basis, the cost of assembling them 
is considerable. The perennial fees for inspection and the annual 
fees for membership—as high as $1,000 in the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges—take funds that any president would prefer 
to spend on something else and for which he entertains grave 
doubts that the university is getting its money’s worth. 

A common allegation is that the professional associations limit 
experimentation, and that on some devices of education—on cor- 
respondence instruction, for instance—the associations have closed 
their minds. On some devices, however, the associations encour- 
age, almost force, experimentation upon the schools. A variant 
of the freedom of education argument is that the examinations 
prepared by or for the state licensing boards are often scientifically 
or professionally behind the times; and since the students must 
pass these examinations, the curriculum of a school must include 
obsolete courses or materials to the exclusion of up-to-date pro- 
grams which the examiners, naturally, did not study and conse- 
quently will not inquire about. Examinations, such as those in 
architecture, that involve elements of taste and judgment are an- 
other cause of complaint. Then there is the treadmill argument: 
that no sooner does a university get one of its schools up to the 
requirements than the standards are raised again. There is, more- 
over, the dominance of many accrediting groups by the practi- 
tioners, not by the schools where the subject is taught, much less 
by the universities. There is furthermore, no real appeal, either 
on the law or on the facts, from a sentence of disaccreditation; a 
university cannot appeal to forty or more legislatures or licensing 
boards. 

But it is the problem of sovereignty, the answer to the question 
of who is in charge here, that is perhaps basic. The student and/or 
the endowment and/or the taxpayers finance the educational op- 
eration, but persons who are essentially not responsible to any of 
these interests control or influence policy. Perhaps few circum- 
stances can annoy a university president more than the knowledge 
that his control over the deans of his own schools and colleges is 
limited by professional associations. The president cannot be sure 
whether, when a dean demands something for his school, he is 
doing so because he really believes it is needed or whether he is 
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acting as a sort of surrogate for a professional association. Worse, 
the president may suspect that at a recent convention of the pro- 
fession the deans got together and agreed to ask the accrediting 
board to demand of universities certain facilities or practices; 
such behavior, a president is likely to think, is a form of institu- 
tional treason, adhering to the enemy, giving him aid and comfort. 

The presidents have such a list of grievances that when in 1949 
the National Commission on Accrediting was formed under the 
leadership of Reuben Gustavson, then Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, to offer some united opposition to the profes- 
sional accrediting agencies, nearly a thousand colleges and uni- 
versities quickly joined up and paid their dues to establish an 
organization to present their complaints. —The Commission has 
made some progress. Until it got under way there were several 
professions containing two or more professional associations, each 
engaged in accrediting but with different, sometimes opposite, re- 
quirements and standards, so that accreditation by one association 
meant disaccreditation by another. This abuse has now been 
largely corrected. The American Association of University Wo- 
men—which most college officials regard as having no more busi- 
ness doing accrediting than would the League of Women Voters 
—has been persuaded to accept the accreditation of the six regional 
associations, such as the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. As of October, 1957, the National Commission 
on Accrediting has “recognized” twenty-two national professional 
accrediting agencies. Alphabetically, these run from the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business to the Society of 
American Foresters; and the list includes some of the most power- 
ful of the professions, such as law, medicine, and education. The 
National Commission, furthermore, persuaded these recognized 
professional groups to work with the regional associations in their 
examining of schools and programs. 

Some of these professional groups accepted this cooperation 
most reluctantly, since they too hated to share their sovereignty, 
and since they felt that their responsibility lay to their professions, 
not to the universities. But the alternative appeared to be a show- 
down fight with the universities that could lead to obnoxious 
public relations and a possible weakening of the licensing system. 
This policy looked even more undesirable than cooperation. They 
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therefore agreed to send their professional accrediting teams along 
when the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools did its regular ten-year, overall type evaluation of its 
member institutions, and they agreed to accept a “generalist” des- 
ignated by the North Central Association to go along when one of 
their visits to a professional school of a North Central member oc- 
curred. The unexpected result of two years’ experience was that 
the professional groups like cooperation very much indeed, for 
they were able to convince most of the representatives of the re- 
gional associations that their standards and their methods were not 
too bad; moreover, many associations accepted some of the criti- 
cisms and changed their requirements and examining techniques. 

The professional associations are still in business, and accredit- 
ing and licensing are both spreading. They have such a strong case 
for what they do that we can only anticipate that presidents and 
other academic administrators must learn to live with them. Pro- 
fessional accrediting looks as if it will be with us for unknown 
years to come. 


A statement of the case for the professional accrediting groups may 
begin with the problem of the transfer student. With nearly two 
thousand colleges and universities in this country and a wide 
variety in standards of instruction and in systems of grading, and 
with unknown thousands of students attending first one institu- 
tion and then another, some authority should exist to certify that 
a program in business, engineering, law, or whatever is good 
enough so that a transfer student with passing grades may be rea- 
sonably expected to succeed if admitted. The professional ac- 
crediting groups believe that to meet this problem the overall 
type of accrediting done by the six regional associations is good so 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough; that is, College X may 
be a fine school and merit North Central accreditation, but its 
department of chemistry or education may not be any good. The 
regional associations, moreover, get around to reexamining their 
membership only once in every five to ten years or more, and mean- 
while any given department may have deteriorated to the point 
where no other institution should be accepting transfer students 
from that program; with frequent inspections and annual reports 
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the professional associations may keep a closer watch than the big 
regional associations can do. 

A second argument for accrediting is that it is a protection for 
the student, who can be warned by the refusal of accreditation 
against spending his time and money while getting a substandard 
preparation for his profession, when for the same amounts of time 
and money he could receive adequate instruction. Nobody ob- 
jects, for this reason, to putting diploma mills out of business, and 
secretaries of the associations will assert that some of the propri- 
etary schools they have helped into oblivion were little better— 
that the standards prevailing in them were inevitably low because 
the owners, understandably, sought to maximize their profits. 
The same argument is sometimes put another way: that it is hope- 
less to expect satisfactory standards in proprietary schools when 
every motivation is against good standards; so such schools must 
be closed up, and the only effective device to close them has proved 
to be the sanctions imposed by the state licensing boards. 

Another aspect of the protection-of-the-student argument is 
that some tax-supported institutions operate under state-wide 
boards of higher education which tend to distribute appropriated 
funds on a per-student basis. These universities need, therefore, to 
be led away from the temptations to lower standards to attract 
more students or to establish professional schools and programs 
which they cannot adequately support and for which, perhaps, 
there is little need. 

A third argument is that accrediting actually is helpful to ad- 
ministrators, whether they like it or not. Any human institution 
may benefit from an outsider’s informed examination and criti- 
cism, for all of us are prone to feel that the way we do anything 
is the best, perhaps the only, way to do it. In the words of the 
committee report, already cited, of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, “Again and again the committee’s discussions with depart- 
ment chairmen have revealed ways of doing things which were 
new [to them] but which were immediately recognized as desir- 
able, or they have shown a chairman aspects of his own depart- 
ment’s program in which unknowingly it lagged behind standards 
widely recognized as desirable.” 

There can be dust under the academic rug, and a dean or presi- 
dent may need to have it called to his attention by the only people 
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who can, to wit, outsiders. If it was the dean or the president who 
put it there, then the sanction of accrediting may be needed to 
get the practice stopped. In a professional school in one univer- 
sity, for example, instructors who were also practitioners were 
being paid a hundred dollars per class-semester hour, or three 
hundred dollars for teaching a three-hour course. Most of the in- 
struction in that school was being provided at the equivalent of an- 
nual salaries of $2,000. The president knew the facts well enough, 
but he hated having them reported to a national organization. 
The professional associations assert that by using their powers of 
accrediting to open up the facts about salaries, salary scales, and 
methods of payment, they perform a service for all education; but 
without the threat of disaccreditation they could no more get the 
facts and figures than they could get the secret of what made the 
beep in Sputnik. Revelation of inequities is often enough to pro- 
duce their correction. 

Ancient, even dangerous, laboratories may be used for years 
because a university always has more places for its money than it 
has money. Library collections may fall behind. Engineering 
equipment may become obsolete. An administration may be 
aware of these and similar situations but be unable to cope with 
them unless the president is able to tell his trustees, his alumni, 
or his Iegislature that conditions must be improved, or the school 
will run the risk of disaccreditation with the accompanying exclu- 
sion of alumni from the state licensing examinations. There may 
be lots of growling, but general experience seems to indicate that 
improvements will occur; in fact, if there is general agreement on 
any one thing in this whole accrediting business, it is that the 
professional associations have brought standards up, perhaps be- 
fore the institutions were ready, but brought them up nonetheless. 
This fact leads the professional associations to point out that most 
of the complaints about their accrediting come from the weaker 
institutions, not from the best ones. 

The accrediting process is also for the benefit of the faculty, not 
only in matters of salary but also in status and in academic free- 
dom. A too heavy teaching load, inadequate time or facilities for 
research, an excessive faculty turnover are all grounds for criticism. 
Even though none of these—nor all of them—would lead to dis- 
accreditation, still their revelation may produce correction and 
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improve the lot of the faculty. Infringements upon the academic 
freedom of faculties of professional schools may produce the most 
severe of all criticisms from professional associations; indeed, the 
ultimate academic sanction, used only once, is to bar all graduates 
of a university from all professional schools and from all licensing 
examinations because normal conditions of academic freedom did 
not prevail. That is enough force to turn the politics of one of 
the states end to end. 

So who’s in charge here? Not the faculty, not the deans, not the 
president, not the trustees. Not even entirely the potent profes- 
sional associations. But all are in varying degrees over different 
times. This pragmatic pluralism, so characteristic of American 
life, is characteristic of academic life also, and so far as we can tell, 
will continue to be. The matter is neither all wrong nor all right 
but a mixture—often an exasperating mixture—of the two. It is 
gray rather than black or white, but it seems to be getting whiter 
year by year. 
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The predicament of adult education 


C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


Adult education is to many, many people a rather dreary suburb 
of education which, like so many suburbs of megalopolis, might 
with better planning be truly exciting, but clearly is not today. 
Worse still, it is spreading, also like the suburbs of megalopolis, 
and while it occupies more and more territory and entraps more 
and more people, size and numbers are not generally regarded as 
educational virtues of a high order in themselves, so the net gains 
in public esteem for adult education are really very small. This 
is utterly disconcerting—even sad—to those who see adult educa- 
tion as potentially one of the most important instruments for the 
diffusion of significant and saving knowledge and understanding 
in a democratic society and who, moreover, see in the diffusion of 
such knowledge and understanding one of the major guarantees 
that such a society will successfully persist and rise to higher levels 
of excellence in the future. It is in adult education that the an- 
cient and much publicized race between education and catastrophe 
rises to a tempestuous climax. That this race should, as far as 
adults are concerned, be regarded as a third-class performance, 
which is properly put on in the “sticks” of education, is disas- 
trously fantastic. 

There is warrant in the history of adult education for both posi- 
tions toward it, that which asserts that it is in no sense a “main 
show,” and that which insists that if it isn’t, it should be. 

On the one hand adult education has rather persistently culti- 
vated its overly familiar limitations by focusing to an astonishing 
extent, particularly in the United States, on a tremendous range 
of vocational practicalities and on the other by tempering the rigor 
of practicality only with avocational frivolities. Almost any ran 
dom sampling of the announcements of adult education programs 
readily accessible to most of the people will bear this out with 
their courses in “Upholstering for Housewives,” “Typewriting,” 
‘Elementary Electronics,” “Elements of Advertising,” ‘“Beginner’s 
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Accounting,” coupled with courses in what are amusingly called 
“the social skills” :““Square Dancing,” “Bridge,” and similar diver- 
sions, beside which, courses in “Ceramics” and “Weaving,” also 
common, take on the solid dignity of the worthwhile. 

This orientation of adult education has had the dubious ad- 
vantage of allowing free growth by accretion. Once you establish 
the precedent of teaching the practicalities of vocations and the 
whole range of the avocations from the frivolous to the creative, 
you have only to take a permissive view of suggested additions to 
the curriculum to find yourself shortly with a range of ‘‘offerings’”’ 
that far outruns succinct description and “involves’—a sacred 
word and value to most adult educators—hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of people in a normal American community. The cranky 
question of whether mere “involvement” is a significant value and 
the equally cranky question of how much of this miscellany really 
should be crowded under the tent called “adult education’”’ are 
too often abandoned to the care of incorrigible curmudgeons, 
much as all questions about alleged cracks in the suburban picture 
windows are left by professional builders to nonprofessional 
grousers. 

On the other hand there is the plaguing thought that Socrates, 
perhaps the greatest single individual ever to get himself “in- 
volved” in adult education, saw something in it. What was good 
enough for Socrates must have been very good indeed and maybe 
is still of some value even in our sophisticated day, but what has 
Socrates to do with adult education as we know it? Tragically, 
very little. Socrates was interested in two things: the maturation 
of individuals and the development of mature individuals into 
the high leadership and supporting followership of society. He 
had his own rationale and methodology, and his own conception 
of the type of man needed for the end in view. He thought that 
the preoccupations requisite to his end were proper preoccupa- 
tions of adult men, rather than adolescents, a view he shared with 
Plato and Aristotle, both of whom, you may recall, were quite 
explicit about it. From the age of forty Socrates gave himself 
wholly to the task of adult education and if he came to a sad end 
in consequence, he merely defined the risks of valuing the search 
for understanding and truth above the pressing claims of expedi- 
ent conformity to the views of men of lesser dedications. 
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In our day anything in the way of adult education that might 
be argued to be of interest to Socrates is to be sought only on the 
outer periphery of the field. It has not always or consistently been 
so. Even in the United States there is an honorable tradition of 
adult education as a provision of opportunity to scrutinize one- 
self, one’s resources, and the predicament of men in a world which 
is in large measure manmade but which the individual did not 
make. As we see that tradition now, it suggests special attention 
to the so-called liberal studies—to the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, and the physical sciences regarded as ways of comprehend- 
ing aspects of the universe. American heroes of that kind of adult 
education include Benjamin Franklin, Timothy Claxton, Benja- 
min Silliman, Josiah Holbrook, John Heyle Vincent, Herbert 
Baxter Adams, Lester Ward, Thomas Davidson. ... That these 
men are rarely so identified—for many of them are remembered 
for quite other things—simply illustrates that they labored in 
stony vineyards as far as adult education was concerned, while 
the attention of the crowd was centered quite elsewhere. 

For there is no blinking the fact that the American tradition 
of adult education is much stronger and more continuous on the 
side of vocational studies. This side of adult education derives its 
support from one of the most deepseated drives in American so- 
ciety, the drive for occupational and social efficiency, for “getting 
on” with the job in a constantly expanding and ever richer society. 
Once the people began to discover—around 1870—that the schools 
could, if put to it, supply this kind of training and knowledge, 
they supported its infinite elaboration until we reach the situation 
we confront today: a situation in which adults can “sign up” for 
courses in almost anything almost anywhere provided those courses 
do not involve the cultivation of the mind or the emotions. For 
courses of the latter description one must hunt, often fairly des- 
perately, in nooks and corners of this curious educational suburb. 

So this is the predicament of adult education: that it suffers 
elephantiasis of the practical studies and an extraordinary retarda- 
tion, not of the impractical but of the studies designed more to 
cultivate the humanity of man than his efficiency as worker or 
player. 

Let us not, however, leave an ambiguity hanging embarrassing- 
ly here. It should not be assumed that those who deplore the im- 
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balance of adult education are for some perverse reason opposed 
to vocational efficiency—and hence want to destroy vocational 
adult education—or are kill-joys adamantly opposed to fun, 
whether mildly creative or frankly frivolous. That is not their 
stance at all. They frankly recognize that in a technological society 
such as ours vocational efficiency is a necessity to survival. They 
want to survive neither more nor less fervently than the next fel- 
low. They recognize further—and here they reject a Greek prece- 
dent—that training for vocations is a highly legitimate activity to 
which all citizens will carefully attend in a democratic society, 
even when the vocational training is strictly technological in 
nature. Furthermore they recognize that in such a situation train- 
ing cannot safely be left to the passing of information orally from 
master to apprentice, as was the ancient custom, but that the in- 
formation must be organized into teachable shape, offered in 
schools, and subjected constantly to the expert scrutiny of first- 
class minds in every generation. What the critics are trying to 
say is that vocationalism taken alone is far from being enough. 

This is also being said by a far more numerous company than 
has yet become concerned about the state of affairs in adult edu- 
cation. It is a familiar allegation, for example, of those who are 
directing higher scientific schools like M.I.T. and the California 
Institute of Technology, and the Carnegie Corporation is spend- 
ing liberally to enable them to act on their perception. It is also 
familiar to those who are concerned with “management educa- 
tion,” the training of managerial talent for higher positions in the 
hierarchies of our biggest businesses. There is, in fact, a very 
definite movement afoot at present, not to displace vocational 
training by liberal education—that would be eccentric folly—but 
to add liberal education as a new dimension, even to the extent 
of suggesting, as does Professor Paul Woodring in A Fourth of a 
Nation, that all professional training be preceded by a full B.A. 
education in the liberal arts, professional training to be signified 
by the M.A. or Ph.D. 

This ferment is to be associated directly with the predicament 
in which adult education finds itself. It too needs, and has begun 
to feel its way toward, a new dimension. But if in the “structured” 
or formal educational system, the liberal studies have been rather 
overshadowed by vocationalism, they have nevertheless always 
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persisted from reasonably secure bases, whereas in adult education 
they had been reduced to the vanishing point and had only begun 
to reassert themselves, often in the most attenuated forms and pe- 
culiar shapes, in the postwar years. The significant point is, how- 
ever, that research on a countrywide basis revealed that those 
tender shoots were true growing points of adult education. The 
great risk was to assume that those peripheral stirrings really indi- 
cated that a significant shift in favor of the liberal studies in adult 
education was imminent and to trade upon the hunch to the ex- 
tent of spending money to promote it. This the Ford Foundation 
did and established the Fund for Adult Education, in April, 1951. 


The ingredients of adult education are the sponsoring body, the 
teachers or, better, ‘‘leaders,” the programs, and the clients. None 
of these is dispensable. The quality of each helps determine the 
quality of the whole, but success or failure is finally determined 
at that point where the clients pursue their way through the pro- 
grams with the help of a “leader” in the exploration of informa- 
tion and ideas, rather than an authoritarian instructor in mys- 
teries. Inadequate “leadership” of the specific program, or a weak 
program, even though offered by an impressive sponsoring body, 
can quickly alienate clients, and since the clients of adult educa- 
tion attend voluntarily or not at all—the compulsion that keeps 
children and adolescents unwillingly at school cannot be exerted 
—their alienation is equivalent to defection. 

Conversely, the ability to induce their attendance and keep 
them coming is absolutely required if the program and the 
“leaders” are to be put to the test. Hence the consuming interest 
of adult educators in the motivations of clients and possible 
clients. Why are people prepared voluntarily to give up time to 
do this program instead of that? How can the interests which are 
strong enough to induce participation best be generalized and then 
related to specific programs? If the horse isn’t motivated to drink, 
why bother to offer the water? It is precisely in this vexed area of 
motivations that liberal adult education has traditionally encoun- 
tered a formidable obstacle; and since this obstacle has existed for 
years, or been alleged to exist, little was done to develop the field. 
‘Thus its location on the periphery of adult education. 
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The obstacle was the fact, or widely believed allegation, that 
the American people were so weakly motivated, or not motivated 
at all, with regard to liberal studies that it was pointless to offer 
programs of that character. On the other hand, the people were 
believed to be strongly motivated to seek and patronize programs 
in vocational training and a fantastically wide variety of avoca- 
tional concerns. Hence this phase of adult education was devel- 
oped freely, blithely, even fecklessly. 

Was this assessment of the relative strengths of motivations true? 
Nobody will ever know now. The point is that the assessment of 
the situation led to the establishment of a dogma in adult educa- 
tion that American adults were not interested in liberal studies. 
‘That dogma, in turn, became an obstacle to the practical explora- 
tion of the possibility that they might be interested, and led in 
extreme instances to a contemptuous hostility toward liberal 
studies, with the overtone that those who proposed to do some- 
thing about them obviously knew nothing whatever about adult 
education. In this way allegiance to the dogma became a defense 
against any reexamination of it. It also allowed for the develop- 
ment of a variety of specious rationalizations of adult education 
in terms other than the diffusion of knowledge and understand- 
ing. The stalemate was complete. 

The only way to break out of a stalemate is to break out, as 
editors are perpetually relearning in dealing with subjects about 
which the gossip of the trade says the public cares nothing. It is 
always a risky business, appealing only to pioneers, and in this case 
pioneers with a commitment to the liberal studies quite apart 
from their possible role in adult education. It would encourage 
the pioneers if it could be shown that something was going on in 
the American adult mind that would perhaps “motivate” adults 
to take up liberal studies. What was going on in the colleges and 
universities was certainly heartening, but not necessarily to be pre- 
cisely related to the interests of adults. Closer to the mark were 
the tremendous interest in music (as shown by sales of records) 
and the comparable interest in painting, photography as an art, 
and so on. The resounding success of “quality” paperbacks was 
another significant indicator of the drift of adult interests. Equal- 
ly encouraging was the reasoning that there was a need for what 
the liberal studies offer—for precisely the range of knowledge 
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and understanding they provide and induce. That the need ex- 
isted was supported by reasoning from a diagnosis of the American 
adult mind (not the most precisely definable datum imaginable) 
in relation to the problems it confronted and by the actual expe- 
rience with liberal studies of the few front-runners in the field, 
some of whom had experimented with such materials in adult 
education programs as far back as the middle thirties. These bits 
of evidence gave some reason to hope that there was something 
moving in the American adult mind that would lead numerous 
people to respond to programs in the liberal studies, if they were 
properly prepared and acceptably sponsored. 

This has proved to be the case. There is increasing evidence 
that numerous people accept with enthusiasm opportunities to 
study and discuss (for the favored program format is the discus- 
sion approach) a range of materials whose boundaries have yet to 
be determined but which certainly include modern poetry, eco- 
nomics, the classic statements on the enduring issues confronting 
men in Western civilization, literature, music, modern painting, 
anthropology, political science, the background of current politics 
in crisis areas around the world, the divisive issues of American 
domestic politics, the foundation ideas of Soviet foreign policy, 
the influence of the mass media on thought and behavior, city 
planning, community organization—in short, to study a range of 
ideas and facts, and examine a variety of attitudes toward, and 
modes of reporting upon, human experience which have only 
secondary or tertiary relation to the practicalities of vocations, if 
that. These people, for their part, are more interested in heighten- 
ing the quality of their experience of life, in deepening their un- 
derstanding of life, and in evolving attitudes of greater intelligence 
toward, and seeking closer and more meaningful relation with, 
the culture of their time, than in the pecuniary rewards or the 
vacuous fun, hitherto regarded as characteristically following on 
participation in adult education programs. These people, it is 
plain, are willing to regard adult education as a variety of higher 
education to be valued for its own sake, not for its utility as train- 
ing for earning a living or frenetically dissipating otherwise vacant 
spare time. 

This development, which is, of course, even yet but in its earli- 
est phases, promises eventually to redress the persistent lopsided- 
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ness of American adult education. As of this moment liberal adult 
education is still a minority segment of the field, with vocational 
acalt education occupying the premier position. This distribu- 
tion of emphasis is likely to persist for a long time but there is now 
a reasonable expectation that forces have been set in motion that 
will slowly tip the balance toward a more and more reasonable 
angle as additional people discover how very pleasurable it is to 
exercise one’s mind as well as one’s hand and feet. 

As this occurs, the kind of program that is currently showing 
greatest promise—the study-discussion program with specially 
prepared materials—will pretty certainly attract the collaboration 
of more and more of the “intelligentsia,” academic and lay, who 
prefer to try to communicate with the adult population rather 
than complain that they are isolated from it. From the other side, 
a considerable body of people will thus be brought to more acute 
awareness of their cultural inheritance and the currents flowing in 
the culture of their time. Not the whole of the adult population, 
of course, unless ways and means of reaching farther afield than 
are currently known are discovered, but more and more of the 
aspiring, college-educated middle-income groups, or those people 
who, now participating adequately in our material prosperity, are 
perceiving that the good life lies somewhere beyond the mere 
possession of “things.” This will represent a substantial net 
socio-cultural gain in an era when cultural alienation is considered 
a chronic condition of many groups of our people. 

But until these points are recognized as in some sense true, 
many, many people, including numerous educators, will continue 
to dismiss adult education as the dreary suburb of education it 
long has been thought to be, and those who see a vast cultural 
potential in it will continue to be regarded as amiable eccentrics 
who have cultural diffusion and its difficult problems hopelessly 
on the brain. This is the current predicament of adult education. 
But it is today working toward a position where it can safely ap- 
peal from the long-established verdict of the supreme court of 
public opinion with the certainty of one of those celebrated re- 
versals. On that day it will escape its predicament and be recog- 
nized for what it is: a potentially powerful vehicle for the endless 
task—a crucial one for the survival of democratic society—of 
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diffusing the cultural inheritance and the current cultural expres- 
sions as widely as can be managed to adults who, after all, are 
traditionally the carriers and creators of culture in all civiliza- 
tions and on whose decisions, largely culturally conditioned, the 
character of the future necessarily depends. 


CRITIC UNDEFILED 
By A. WILBER STEVENS 


This random blood affronts my pensive day 
The unfilled gourd of hope assails my knees 
I walk stone cold on streets of proper trees 
I hear all children quarrel in the clay. 


I hold my neutered books against the air 
The treasuries of rupture shade my sun 
The bells of tired insight bagged and hung 
Decoy my fear and cauterize my prayer. 


A saint can build a box kite with his sins 

And hold his shriven pity by a string 

But grounded and appeased I sorely bring 

My dear dead wit to school and paint with pins. 
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American literature in China 


KATHARINE C. TURNER 


A teacher of American literature in the Orient cannot help won- 
dering sometimes whether it is the part of wisdom to expose young 
people of an alien and historic culture to our comparatively recent 
and local writing, especially when the culture is as ancient and 
alien as that of the Chinese. When I went to Formosa in 1955, at 
considerable expense to the State Department, I hoped to win 
understanding and even friendship for our country through its 
literature. But I soon developed doubts. After watching the 
pheasant tail dance before the altar of the temple on the occasion 
of the 2506th anniversary of Confucius’ birth, I began to question 
the presumption of introducing students of Confucius to the bush- 
league battles of the Last of the Mohicans, the in-grown Puritanism 
of The Scarlet Letter, or the coarseness and inhumanity of An 
American Tragedy. The literary pessimism of our modern writers 
is almost unintelligible to students who have been taught to look 
to the United States for tanks, guns, planes, education, irrigation, 
housing, movies, Coca-Cola, and triple happiness cigarettes to say 
nothing of the cars, refrigerators, and TV sets they have had to 
content themselves with admiring from a distance. Our contem- 
porary literature seems to deny their vision, to become a kind of 
reverse propaganda. 

Shortly before leaving for Formosa I came across an article by 
Jessamyn West in the New York Times Book Review, entitled 
‘“‘What Kind of Books Best Speak American Abroad?” “Why is 
it,” she asked, ‘‘that the books which seem to us to give the truest 
accounts of the United States and its people are so often not the 
books most known and praised abroad?” Her answer was that we 
are living in an age of violence and that violence characterizes 
most of our fiction despite the fact that it is anxiety which char- 
acterizes our lives. “Most of us,” Miss West continued, “lead 
lives which are not only more legal, but often more moral... . 
than the lives of the fictional characters who are supposed to rep- 
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resent us. That’s the truth of the matter. But does anyone want 
to read of lives which are anxious, legal, and moral? And no more?” 

Since literature sent abroad to represent us must be interesting 
if it is to be read and since books ignoring both the violence of 
destruction and the violence of joy are dull, the alternative, Miss 
West decided, was to send what few joyful books we have to 
balance those by Hemingway, Farrell, Faulkner, O’Neill, and 
Caldwell that foreigners tend to know us by. Among modern 
American writers she thought that Willa Cather, Ellen Glasgow, 
Carl Sandburg, and William Saroyan presented America in a good 
and honest fashion; but her other candidates for literary export 
were minor writers: Oliver La Farge, Frank Dobie, H. L. Davis, 
Wallace Stegner, Conrad Richter, James Agee, Eudora Welty, 
Jean Stafford, Bernard DeVoto, E. B. White, Gwendolyn Brooks, 
Brendan Gill, and William Maxwell. 

When I first read Miss West’s article, I was so busy doing a 
thousand last-minute things that I had no time to prepare to teach 
American literature to foreigners, but I had to make decisions 
anyway. The State Department paid for $200 worth of books. I 
chose an anthology, Major American Writers, but because of 
money limitations I ordered only ten copies of it and spent the 
rest of the $200 for all of the Modern Library titles in American 
literature. Since the books were to be presented to the college 
libraries abroad for their permanent collections, the State Depart- 
ment official and I decided against sending paperbacks though we 
could have bought many more such books ‘for the same amount of 
money. : 

Unfortunately the books would not arrive until several months 
after classes started; so I had to turn to the school libraries. In 
the Tamkang College collection there were fewer than twenty 
copies of any American literature before the Civil War. Among 
these were Franklin’s Autobiography, a couple of copies of books 
by Washington Irving, Poe, Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, and 
Thoreau. The U.S. Information Service Library had additional 
copies of American classics, a number of anthologies, and a good 
collection of modern American fiction. 

Despite these limited resources, I found that I would have two 
hundred students in one class, since all of the third-year students 
at the junior college were required to take. my course. The only 
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answer was a reserve book shelf. Unfortunately the Chinese I was 
to teach had never learned to read in a library. They did not live 
in dormitories; and as they took between twenty-eight and thirty 
hours of courses each semester, they were on campus so much of 
the day that they wanted to head for home instead of the library 
as soon as they were released. I was informed that the National 
Taiwan University students might be expected to read twenty 
pages a week, but they protested that this was too much consider- 
ing their knowledge of English. The Tamkang private college 
students could do much less—more like twenty pages in half the 
semester. At the university, I required a reading report on twenty 
tot forty pages every other week; at the junior college, where I had 
the two hundred, all I required was a one-page reading report 
twice a semester. 

I had not taught very long under these conditions before the 
doubts I have mentioned about American literature began to form. 

What American authors, I began wondering, depicted America 
as it really is? Our most effectively written literature seemed as 
far removed in the one direction from the American life 1 wanted 
my Chinese to see as the movie version is removed in the opposite 
direction. They would not know the United States from Dos 
Passos’ USA or Dreiser’s American Tragedy, or Caldwell’s To- 
bacco Road, or Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio. Certain aspects of 
it, yes. But in the main, the life of most Americans, even in this 
age of violence and anxiety, is at once more common, uneventful, 
happier—more human than such books imply. 

One solution was to read many American writers. That is what 
we in this country do. But English is too difficult for Chinese 
students to read widely. One wonders just what value had been 
received, for instance, by the college student who wrote of the 
little girl in The Scarlet Letter: “Pearl liked a little beautiful 
innocent bird fled in an unsuitable place where was strange to 
her,” or the student whose comment, after reading an abridged 
and much simplified edition of Last of the Mohicans, was: “Now 
I find troubles which happen to me—it is that there are many 
difficult words in this book. I can hardly know its meaning. But 
I hope that we shall always have this kind of practice which may 
promote our English.” The Negro dialect in Poe’s “Gold Bug” 
and the Brooklynese of O. Henry’s Four Million were as difficult 
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for Chinese students as Mandarin to a Taiwanese. When a Chi- 
nese college teacher, after searching through his reference books, 
wrote to ask me to identify Milton Berle and mountain music, and 
a Nationalist soldier from the language school stopped me in the 
park to ask how to explain “iron curtain,” the problem of com- 
prehension became apparent. 

Is it any wonder that I questioned the value of what I was trying 
to do when I got comments like these? 


I read many stories before, but The Legend of Sleepy Hollow gave 
me a wonderful dream in my sleeping. 


The Scarlet Letter was a story which told of a puritan woman called 
Hester. She missed many chances to get marriage with men. And 
lately married a man but not eager with him, and her husband had 
committed sin and always self-consciousness without solve until his 
death. And Hester finally became a very nice lady. In this novel, we 
may be learned that man must put forth every effort through whole 
life and shouldn’t deny advising as Hester’s husband did. It was also 
perfectly well in construction. 


Reflections on Rip van Winkle: 
1. In general, good natured man’s wife is severe. 
2. A bad-temper woman becomes so angry in old ages. 


One student liked The Old Man and the Sea because of “‘the 
smell of philosophy.’ A second student who read the same novel 
made this comment: “A fish which Hemingway’s old man had 
spent his whole two days on was again bitten by another fish. 
How tragic it was! It makes us feel the impotency of consolation.” 
An admirer of The Good Earth said that ‘the thought, history, 
life of China were written as bare as nude. I feel glad that this 
book gives me an expressible resonance.” The plot of Dreiser's 
American Tragedy was tersely described as follows: “With a maid 
employee Griffeths had a scandal; she was pregnant while he was 
wrapped up with a rich daughter.” The plight of Carol in Main 
Street is summed up thus: “Being a professional woman after 
graduation from college, she felt there was a lot of rot in her life.” 

Eudora Welty’s story ““The Wide Net” told the student who 
read it “that Mrs. Hazel is a joking lady. She hided herself and 
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left a letter to show her husband that she had gone to the river to 
drown herself. Her husband believed that is true. So he took his 
wide net to the river and dived to the bottom to find her. He 
caught many fishes but failed to find his wife out. However, I 
think he is a stupid man.” Lennie in Steinbeck’s Of Mice and 
Men was described as ‘“‘ a mouse fonder, but he can’t got any be- 
fore reached the destination, because George didn’t granted him. 
Finally Lennie was found behind a bush by George, and George 
was cannot but killed him, because he want help him out of that 
terrible lynch.” And as for Tom Sawyer, he somehow got whipped 
up in the same pudding with Nationalist propaganda as follows: 
“Doubtless all readers would cry out with one voice that Tom 
Sawyer’s nature characterized that of American people. The 
nature and spirit of Tom are indeed lovely and respectable, so I 
hope America, the best friend of our nation in this great age that 
is known as the time of vanishing the Russian aggressor, will be 
forever lovely for the carrying out of world peace.” 

I know that perspective cuts queer capers with railroad tracks, 
houses, and barns; but it never occurred to me that it might do 
even worse things to American literature. After I’d read through 
half of two hundred reports of the quality of those quoted, I began 
to feel with William Vaughn Moody’s “little man in trousers, 
slightly jagged” that “‘something’s happened, Heaven knows what 
or where, To freeze your scalp and pompadour your hair.” 

Since I came early to realize that Chinese students would not 
be able to read widely in American literature, an alternative 
seemed to be to enable them to read selectively. With this in 
mind, I started my seminar group, fifteen picked college juniors, 
on the philosophy of Ralph Waldo Emerson. I had a number of 
reasons for choosing Emerson. I could put my hands on enough 
copies of Emerson’s essays so that they could all read a little of him 
in the library, and I felt that I could talk about Emerson’s philos- 
ophy more effectively than I could talk about that of most other 
writers. A good many of his aphorisms could be written on the 
board and then illustrated. 

Equally important, however, in my choice of Emerson was my 
belief that he came closest to expressing America—modern Amer- 
ica. His “Trust thyself’—converted by an American student into 
“Thrust thyself”—is America—the best and the worst, our ideal- 
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ism and materialism. “All that Adam had, all that Caesar could, 
you have and can do.” It is as if twentieth century America had 
taken Emerson’s dictum for text and followed it literally—until 
Sherwood Anderson was driven to cry out, “Our problem .. . is 
to lift a whole race of so-called individualists out of individualism 
into civilization.” Henry Ford was typical of modern Americans 
who admitted taking their inspiration from Emerson but who 
understood only so much of the Concord sage as they wished. So I 
thought who better than Emerson could convince Chinese stu- 
dents of the value of action to the scholar? They needed to learn 
this more than anything else, as I, who was expected to have two 
servants in China to take care of just me, discovered only too soon. 
Reading, writing, and thinking pall indeed when one cannot vary 
them with a little house-cleaning, cake baking, laundry, yard work, 
or an occasional car wash. It seemed to me, then, that Emerson 
might be the key to unlock the life of the United States for wistful 
Chinese. 

But I was wrong. He was too difficult, too abstract—at least 
for my immature students. After a month of Emerson, a third, 
among them some of the most able students, withdrew from the 
course. Emerson was too hard to comprehend. He required too 
much time to understand. The students had come hoping for 
stories, for entertainment, but here was only a later and feebler 
Confucius. An incorrigible Pollyanna, however, I told myself that 
all was for the best since, with only ten students remaining in the 
seminar and ten textbooks on the way, there would be a text apiece 
when they finally came. 

And there were glimmerings. The experiment was not an entire 
failure. One Chinese boy after reading “Self Reliance” wrote that 
Chinese young people had grown up respecting the sages and be- 
lieving it impolite “to speak out freely from the mind”; they had 
been taught that inconsistency of speech might cause them to be 
blamed “for changeableness and carelessness, sometimes for de- 
ceit.” Now Emerson told them that they need not pay attention 
to the old ones but “stand up erect and hurry on our own way.” 
“I am a little embarrassed,” the student concluded, “but very 
much encouraged.” I reminded him that Emerson also said that 
he “had better never see a book than to be warped by its attrac- 
tion clean out of .. . his own orbit.” 
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Then there was the girl who read “Gifts.” She wrote, ‘As 
Emerson said that flowers and fruits are the symbol of beauty and 
love of the world, I will send them more to others to awake them 
to what is the beauty of the world.”” She next quoted Emerson on 
the importance of love in giving and then added, “I didn’t con- 
ceive whether a gift is for love or not when I received a gift be- 
fore, but now I will think a lot about the gift for love.” 

In the article to which I have referred, Jessamyn West remarked 
that only a few writers are capable “of simultaneously transcend- 
ing and containing, of being both universal and local,’’ and she 
mentioned Mark Twain, Carl Sandburg, and Walt Whitman. 
“One way of avoiding the limitations of the local,” she continued, 
“is to dive into it so deeply that the vertical reach offsets the hori- 
zontal restriction.” She would send abroad all such books, which, 
like Walden, penetrate to where the deep divers of all nationalities 
operate. In China, however, with its thousands of laws, where a 
male college student, for example, is forbidden to enter restau- 
rants employing waitresses, there is a constitutional inability to 
appreciate Thoreau. Making a noise about going to jail for 
breaking one law seems much less heroic to the Chinese than re- 
maining out of jail while quietly breaking all the laws possible. 

It was only in the study of Walt Whitman’s poetry that I felt a 
real comprehension and appreciation from the Chinese young 
people. It may not have been so much the universality of Whit- 
man’s writings as the fact that the students were given paperback 
copies of the poems translated into Chinese so that they under- 
stood more fully what they were reading. I lectured on Whitman 
first and read portions of his poetry aloud in English. After that, 
they read him in Chinese. In order to write a report a number 
of them compared the Chinese versions with the English. One 
boy came up after class and remarked that the translation of Whit- 
man into Chinese was a poor one. 

But still they got something from Whitman. One boy quoted 
the lines, 


All the past we leave behind, 

We debouch upon a newer mightier world, varied world; 

Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and the march. 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 
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He liked the lines and considered the poem ‘the song we Chinese 
should now sing.”” Another mentioned liking the song about the 
pioneers because it could “stir a person into going ahead” and be- 
cause it was not only the song of Whitman but “‘of all of us.” Sev- 
eral became quite emotional in describing the effect of Whitman 
upon them. James Pan wrote: 


When I read his poems, I forget the existence of myself. It seems that 
I was in a theater looking at a play, or I became an actor playing a kind 
of character. When I read “Song of Myself,” I was a man of many 
sides. I was once a soldier riding a horse with a gun in my hand; 
though I was in rags, yet in a high spirit; I fought against the English 
Royal army for freedom and independence. I was once a cowboy 
strong and straight, stepping in the plain of the west of America. I 
saw heroes living and dead. I saw buildings destroyed and rebuilt. 
And I saw too that the field was once bare and full of blood, but soon 
cultivated and covered with green grasses and yellow blossoms. I wept 
over it. I cried over it. I sang and shouted with joy. My thought was 
melted into Whitman’s poem, like the sugar in the water—even that 
my body was likely cut into pieces and flying away. 


It was Whitman's interest in nature and his emphasis upon the 
significance of the ordinary that moved Julia Lin. 


Now I have read this poem, I can’t stay at home but go out of it. I 
am rambling in the field by myself and surely feel that everything in 
nature is not yet still, cold, and standing there without any vivid 
emotion. Through Whitman’s inner eyes, I can appreciate Thoreau’s 
wise words that the bluebird carries the sky on his back, that the im- 
mortal water is alive. I can also really feel that nature, tender nature, 
is always ready to walk with me. By seeing with my eyes, listening 
with my ears, and perceiving with my heart, I know there is me in 
nature and nature also in me. By such a wonderful understanding, I 
can play and talk with the dumb animals and the flying birds, with 
the flickering trees and the scented flowers, with the swimming fishes 
and the flowing water. Seeing through these material symbols, I can 
gradually go near to a spiritual region that I never knew before. 

From the field, I walk back to the crowded city. I stand by a shop 
to buy something and I pass across the street among the noisy people. 
As Whitman is with me, I don’t think the shopkeeper’s smile is false, 
and the clamor symbolizes ignorance. When I live sincerely, love with 
piety and work with enthusiasm, I don’t compromise or complain 
about defects or deformities negatively, but positively build up a new 
life with universal love, piety, and enthusiasm. ... At least at present, 
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Whitman solves my doubts of life. That is why I like him and can 
enjoy his poems. 


Gladys Chen, after reading “Passage to India,” commented 
that she was glad to find an American who could “release his 
own idea from just practical,” in whom she could find ‘both the 
spirit of the East and the West, the Past and the Present.” To 
Edna Lee it was the comfort of the bird’s song in “Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking” that appealed: “Death was so lovely 
and soothing. After I had read this poem, I didn’t feel that death 
was cold and terrible. I hear the gray-brown bird sing. The sound 
is so tender and free. I love the bird because the wondrous singer 
sings to my heart.” 

Perhaps the simplest and most sincere comment was that of 
Judy Pi: “I suppose that most of the people are lacking in self- 
confidence, and I am one of this kind of people. So after I’ve read 
‘Song of Myself,’ deep in my heart, I feel something that I couldn't 
express. Perhaps I’m too happy, for I’ve never felt that myself is 
so important in this world before.” 

Studying Whitman had been worthwhile. His America had 
been treated in terms of universals, as much a part of Chinese life 
as American. His poetry was uncluttered by puzzling localisms of 
time and place, the differences which shut people off from one an- 
other instead of bringing them closer together. 

I thought about other American literature. What else did we 
have that could do the same? I thought of Sandburg, of Willa 
Cather, of Robert Frost, of Carson McCullers in her treatment of 
loneliness and isolation, of some of Steinbeck and Hemingway. 
But there is not enough from American pens that seems really 
worth reading in China. Perhaps our writers have been too eager 
to right particular wrongs. There is a kind of exaggeration as a 
spur to action, an exaggeration that distorts as much as the daily 
headlines of murder and sudden death. These are the atypical, 
not the typical. And somehow or other, the American abroad 
wants to get across the broader picture, the picture of the good life, 
the pleasant, the happy life—despite the hurry and worry and talk 
of hydrogen holocausts—the life that he and his neighbors and 
friends know. Is it too much to ask that our literature portray a 
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little more of this? Is it too much to ask, even in an age of violence 
and anxiety? 

From a seat in China, we have just about everything in America 
that’s worth having. Actually we don’t need to go to China to 
realize we never had it so good. Of course, it’s exactly this com- 
placency that frets our writers. But again, it takes a seat in China 
to make us realize just how much we have to be complacent about. 
Dr. T. F. Tsiang, China’s permanent representative to the United 
Nations Security Council, got up in Taipei and praised, of all 
things, Americans’ worship of the almighty dollar, which is, as he 
saw it, providing the golden age of all history. 

Our contemporary literature celebrates anything but this golden 
age. It drags us through the mire and makes prostitutes of us, and 
frankly I didn’t want my Chinese students to think that I and my 
friends either lived in the one or were the other. Not that there 
was much danger! People believe what they want to believe; and 
it is impossible for even our most pessimistic writing to offset the 
effect of our movies, gadgets, jazz, and our obtuse but open-handed 
tourists. It was believing what foreigners want to believe about 
us, James Gray says, that made Sinclair Lewis the first American 
recipient of the Nobel prize. Difficult to accept as a major figure 
of world literature, Lewis yet portrayed his typical Americans, in 
a way comforting to citizens of struggling debtor nations. They 
wanted to think that we of Uncle Shylock’s country are trivial, 
thoughtless, debased by a pursuit of shoddy values. Sinclair Lewis, 
by the way, was one writer who knew that realism need not be dull. 
He once said: “If some miraculous day there appeared a man or 
woman who could adequately write of a mid-Western woman who 
had been born, married, given birth to children, and become a 
widow, if that genius could fully and passionately do only that 
one novel, he could sit down beside Flaubert forever content.” 
Lewis loved America, he added, but he didn’t like it. 

Of course, there is much to be corrected in American life, and 
our literature is certainly within its province to point out these 
things. But why must our flaws fling over us so pitchy a night—too 
dark for a single star or a ray of the moon? Why must we be so 
desolate a wasteland? Why—especially at a time when we are 
trying to make friends and influence people? Is it the Puritan in 
us which, just as we came to trust ourselves in literature, began 
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to kick us downstairs? The Chinese who took my course in ‘‘Se- 
lected Readings in Modern American Literature” and who then 
chanced to hear Dr. Tsiang picture our golden age would fancy 
themselves ready for the madhouse. The contradictions are too 
great. This age is certainly anything but a calm one, but there is 
exhilaration in the very turbulence—the thrill of flying through a 
storm or past the point of return on a Pacific crossing. A hundred 
years ago Whitman spoke of “the joy of being toss’d in the brave 
turmoil” and Emerson of the ‘fear and hope” searching the ener- 
gies of all men in the most desirable of times to be born, an age 
of revolution. Our twentieth century literature shows the result 
of the fear much more than the hope, though the pleasure of 
slugging it out to win seems, at least to me, more typically Amer- 
ican. When William Faulkner says, “Violence is just a tool I 
use,” I feel moved to comment that there are tools and tools—der- 
ricks as well as dump trucks, scissors as well as buzz saws; and the 
scissors could conceivably stab a man to death, but I think you will 
admit it would be an unusually glamorous pair of scissors. 

I was glad to find that a Scotchman, writing the lead article a 
few months ago in Harper’s Magazine, corroborated Dr. Tsiang’s 
and my concept of America. D. W. Brogan wrote: 


America, today, is a more interesting, civilized, promising society than 
it was... in 1925, and the pursuit of happiness is still less of a waste 
effort there than in any other country known to me. It is not a race 
that many people win, but Americans, I think, enjoy the race more 
than we do. It is the fashion in Europe (and even in America) to 
sneer at the simple optimism of nineteenth century America, but if it 
is not “‘the last, best hope of earth” where is that happier and more 
hopeful land? 
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Three cities 


CHRIS RICHARDS 


TROY 


Inside the circles of the seas, the mind 
listened for and groped for that new city, 
and daily built it double, being blind, 


and heard the streets with such rapidity 
wheel east and west as the revolving ball 
turns up in light toward its eternity. 


‘The mind reformed that restless interval 
and shaped the sphere anew to horns and crowns, 
and towers and arches squared that circle 


that, blindly turning, razed the ancient towns. 
Deeper than all this earth lies the print of 
Helen’s little foot, and her speaking benes 


are silenter than death. If talk of love 
be sweet articulation of her thighs, 
so were the lap along a beach Argive. 


Although above her, seven cities rose, 

her crowned head lay, by the desert crowned. 
Brain and worm and water tunneled their maze 
until again the globe was whole and round. 
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JERUSALEM 


How can I contemplate thee, O my Lord? 
My mind is sea and salt, and I am blind. 
I only hear thy city in thy word. 


Jerusalem returns upon the wind, 
thy street beneath my beggar’s knee returns 
to any street, and I behold thee stoned, 


and, blind, behold thy hooves and golden horns. 
Struck are the pillars of thy marble harp, 
and sound two thousand years among the cairns. 


(hy dead arise and walk, thy crosses warp. 
And I in darkness listen, in the cold 
sweat of just before morning hear the carp 


and crack of skull that wheels the sphere and nailed 
thee there in my uncertain sleep. That sea 
unshores the mind: eyeless and afraid, old 


as love, it seeks its caverns, seeking thee, 

and shapes its shores, and lost and lost, O Lord, 
listening to thy salt eternity 

believes it heard thee speak, believes it heard. 
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NEW YORK 


E equals mc squared, and you fall down, 
go boom. You got a great big Cadillac, 
got dough, got a gal, gonna go to town. 


The sun retreating through the zodiac, 
like an express train passes your station. 
Hurry, hurry, popcorn and crackerjack. 


Ladies and gentlemen, this great nation, 
so conceived and so dedicated, can 
read a road map, turn on the ignition, 


go find genuine grass on Manhattan. 
Yet you remember, and are not happy, 
because a ball turns round and round again. 


You tell the waiter to make it snappy, 
order pickled herring to begin with, 
dream of raft life on the Mississippi. 


By water you remember more than myth: 
the fish arise and walk, the mermaids drown, 
and seas return. Below the salt sea path 
your city lifts her columns like a crown. 
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Good men and bad books 


LW. MICHAELSON 


Writing the preface to the 1910 issue of Book Review Digest, an 
associate editor had this to say about contemporary novels: 


There are few novels which may be read aloud at the fireside, and it is 
hard to find a publisher whose imprint is an absolute guarantee of 
good, wholesome, old-fashioned fiction. .. . Novels no longer end with 
-“and so they were married and lived happily ever after.” Instead, 
they begin with, “When they had been married five years, they seemed 
to have drifted hopelessly apart.” 


One can imagine how, by the late 1920's, the indignation of 
Digest editors might have risen to impressive heights, and by the 
1930's they must have been either hardened or resigned to the 
themes of the twentieth century writer—themes involving gloomy, 
decadent heroes, sex perversion, lechery, alcoholism, insanity, and 
sophisticated villainy. 

Of course we have all gone a long way towards some sort of 
literary sophistication since the above preface was written. But 
before our patronizing smile, that the preface may inspire, gets 
too broad, we need only remember the critical editorials (in Life 
and the Saturday Review) of recent vintage that complained, much 
in the same 1910 vein, of the unmitigated pessimism, morbidity, 
and general all-around unwholesomeness of our writers of the 
1940's and 1950's. 

Since publication of these protests against the tone and topics 
of our contemporary writers, a good many literary scholars and 
working writers have attempted to justify, or at least to explain, 
this current pessimism. The editorials took the stand that life in 
these United States is really not so dark and grim as it is now 
pictured by our Norman Mailers, Arthur Millers, Nelson Algrens, 
et al., or as it was pictured a generation or so ago, by Norris, 
Dreiser, Lewis, and Farrell. By way of answer, Robert Penn War- 
ren took the stand that although, superficially and materialistical- 
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ly, life is better in twentieth century America, Thoreau is still 
right: men lead lives of quiet and—even worse than that— 
intense desperation, and Warren referred to the notebooks of our 
psychiatrists for proof. 

Other defenders of the modern writer have touched upon the 
deeper, philosophical aspects of American literary pessimism, 
asking in effect if sustained optimism is indeed possible in the 
twentieth century—a century that is burdened with the thoughts 
of Darwin, Marx, Spengler, Freud, Veblen, Riesman, and Fromm 
—not to mention the atomic physicists. Actually, pessimism and 
despair have been evidenced in literature just about as long as 
there has been literature. Henry James, concerned with Zola’s 
preoccupation with the “mean and vulgar,” remarked: 


Painters, of great schools, often of great talent, have responded 
liberally on canvas to the appeal of ugly things, of Spanish beggars, 
squalid and dusty-footed, of martyred saints or other convulsed 
sufferers, tortured and bleeding, of boors and louts soaking a Dutch 
proboscis in perpetual beer... 


Thus this problem of pessimism and the treatment by the 
writer of unpleasant themes has a familiar ring. James, at this 
point in the Zola essay, might have mentioned Stephen Gosson, 
who, concerned with the poets’ interest in the ugly in 1579, 
complained that writers of his time preferred to “suck at the 
botch,” rather than the healthy places of the body social. 

But putting aside the broad, philosophical aspects of literary 
pessimism, and discounting, too, the socio-economic or environ- 
mental influences upon the writers’ work, there are two rather 
lively factors in this matter of literary gloom: namely, reader 
interest and the technical problems involved in optimistic writing 
—problems that have taxed the skills of most any literary master 
you care to mention. 


Thomas Hardy, who was quite optimistic and amiable in private 
life, was once asked why he dealt in themes of disaster and despair. 
Hardy answered that he could not “make good books about 
cheerful people.” It is true that cheerful people are apt to turn 
out dull, in serious literature at least, and it might be argued 
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that even Shakespeare did not reach his full artistic stride until 
he began to develop such major villains as Richard Second and 
Iago. 

In short, pessimistic themes may be both easier to use and 
easier to sell. Perhaps only Robert Browning with Pompilia in 
The Ring and the Book or Melville with Billy Budd can keep 
our interest in a character almost wholly good. Yet too much of 
Pompilio or Budd grows wearisome and we welcome the entrance 
of Guido and Claggart. Perhaps Captain Vere in Billy Budd 
speaks for most of us today when he says in the second act of the 
play adaptation: ‘‘Men cannot stand very much perfection. It’s 
a disease we must stamp out.”” And in literature this is almost 
an axiom. 

If we can consider the Bible as “literature” for the moment, 
the saints and martyrs are ever the more interesting because of 
the evils that opposed them. Christ needed a Judas to hold our 
attention in the sense of following a story, and Moses needed a 
King Pharaoh. Thus we can say that the twentieth century reader, 
except in a certain religious context (and not always there), 
cannot stand too much perfection or goodness in his literary diet 
because it is harder, at least as we grow older and more sophis- 
ticated, to identify with the saint and Superman. We are prone 
to look for the hero with a chink in the armor and the feet of 
clay; we find him more comfortable—and more credible. 

To labor the above point: as children we accept the Western 
hero, for one example, and identify with him. He does little or 
nothing wrong. Perhaps the worst we can say of him is that he 
is naive like Billy Budd. We are happy when he punches the 
villain in the nose and rides off with the school marm, but as we. 
grow older, at least as readers if not TV viewers, we become more 
critical. We personally have never bumped into a Superman 
with the reliable, lightning-fast draw, who is both handsome and 
kind to children. We, ourselves, find that to our chagrin we 
bumble from one error to the next, getting by mostly on luck. 
Therefore we can begin to appreciate the hero of broader depth 
and scope, the hero with either a tragic or trivial flaw. He is like 
us, and we are like him. The writer, too, has this problem. He 
also, very likely, has never met Superman face to face and can 
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only generalize about him—to the detriment of art and reader 
attention. 

Thus Hardy might have enlarged his remarks into an essay 
on the purely technical problems of writing well about good 
heroes and optimistic situations. Granted that it takes no mean 
skill to develop an Iago, but a minor villain seems to carry along 
a story with less effort than a major saint. Milton, for example, 
must have known that Lucifer is the central and most interesting 
character, from the artistic point of view, in Paradise Lost. 
Tucker Brooke, in his essay on Milton in Baugh’s Literary History 
of England, puts it neatly when he says, “ ... in Milton’s hell the 
human spirit is at home.” Brooke goes on to say that only in the 
eariy books of the poem, where Satan and hell dominate, is there 
a sense of vitality and an authentic story of “real men, arguing 
a question of intense actuality’; the later books seem, by compar- 
ison, rather a beautiful sermon about unreal puppets. Milton, 
as much or more than Dante, had been to an earth-like hell and 
could make the trip seem real. Thus, writer identity is trans- 
ferred to the reader with force and power. 

Henry Fielding had much this same problem of the villain 
overshadowing his hero in Tom Jones with the blackguard Blifil. 
In the preface to his edition of the book, Somerset Maugham 
remarks that Fielding solved the difficulty by making Blifil into 


a puppet: 


Blifil’s main fault is that he lacks life, he is a dummy, and I have 
asked myself if this is not because of an instinctive feeling on his 
creator's part that if he had given him a more active and prominent 
role he would have made him so powerful and sinister a figure as to 
upset the balance of his story. 


Of Mr. Allworthy, the virtuous uncle in the novel, Maugham 
writes: 


Mr. Allworthy is a little too good to be true, but here Fielding has 
failed as every novelist since has failed who has attempted to depict 
a perfectly virtuous man. Experience seems to show that it is 
impossible not to make him a trifle stupid. 


Experience seems to show, too, that it is hard not to make the 
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virtuous hero or heroine dull. Surely Esther Summerson of 
Bleak House is a case in point. How impossible that novel would 
have been without a Tulkinghorn lurking in the background; 
and thus too, hurrah for Sikes and Fagin and the other villains 
that make Dickens’ literary world spin faster. It might be said 
that the wholly good hero in fiction lacks life; he is a straw man 
set up to prove a point and art suffers in the process. As F. L. 
Lucas observes: ‘““When art mounts the sermon rostrum, and 
assumes the voice of the preacher, it loses something.” Among 
other things lost is reader attention and reader identity. 

Art, after all, has the main duty of mirroring, or recreating 
reality and if, as Warren emphasizes, our times are really not too 
cheerful (something that Hardy said, too, in his day) , then good 
themes like good heroes tend to lack vitality; in other words, a 
straw theme out of joint with the times, artistically, is as bad as a 
straw hero. 

Two novels of Richardson’s, Clarissa Harlowe and Sir Charles 
Grandison, early demonstrated the difficulty of portraying good- 
ness. Critics say that only the libertine Lovelace keeps things 
moving in the first book and that Clarissa, herself, is weak by 
“monotonous pathos and religiosity.” Regarding Grandison, 
Alan McKillop feels that Richardson thought his readers were 
admiring Lovelace too much, and he wanted to set up a hero 
in opposition. McKillop writes: ‘““The plan of presenting an ideal 
English gentleman, of high birth, varied accomplishments, in- 
finite tact, and flawless character, discourages us at the outset.” 
In brief, the Sir Charles Crandisons don’t quite come off in liter- 
ature unless the writer has considerable technique. It is easier 
to let a scapegrace like Clarissa’s Lovelace skitter through a tale, 
dragging reader interest with him as he goes. 

Thornton Wilder’s novel, Heaven’s My Destination, avoids the 
problem of the wholly good hero by the device of making him a 
tragi-comic figure. George Brush, the idealistic salesman, is 
even more naive than Billy Budd, and in his do-good pratt-falls, 
he is a caricature of the saint. Only thus can a reader believe in 
him—or stand to hear about him for some 250 pages. 

For a final example, and also a possible exception, we have 
Prince Myshkin in Dostoyevski’s The Idiot. He is a good man, 
to be sure, but as the writer points out in the title, he is an idiot. 
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Since he is hard to identify with, the reader ends up by being 
mainly exasperated with him. However, of all the good men in 
fiction, he ranks among the most interesting, if not quite believ- 
able, and this is due to the power of Dostoyevski’s writing. But 
then again, this could be but small comfort to our determined 
optimism seekers; the story has a tragic setting and ends dis- 
astrously for Nastasia and Myshkin. 

All in all, it takes uncommon skill to make the literary saint 
or optimist both credible and readable—sans the religious frame- 
work. The Greeks didn’t try for absolute goodness and cheer. 
Ulysses is the hero of the Odyssey, but he is a very human hero 
who struggles and squirms through life as best he can; he is not 
above murder and adultery to gain his goal. Desdemona, a good 
woman on all counts, doesn't grip us quite like that wicked, un- 
stable Cleopatra. A whole play devoted to the good deeds of a 
Desdemona would be a difficult thing for even a Shakespeare to 
bring off. Thackeray and his readers were, on the whole, happier 
with Becky than with Amelia in Vanity Fair; and finally, coming 
down to the present, a Pollyanna Scarlett O’Hara would never 
have sold so many copies of Gone With the Wind. 

Turning once again to Henry James for an assist on this matter 
of optimistic writing, we can find some analogy in his essay on 
Maupassant. James spends part of the essay pointing out that 
Maupassant showed the carnal side of man to the exclusion of 
the non-carnal side. James said that he owed his “‘strange success” 
to having “totally omitted one of the items of the problem, an 
omission which has made the problem so much easier that it may 
be described as a short cut to a solution. Maupassant has simply 
skipped the whole reflective part of his men and women.” 

With some wrenching, we can substitute Maupassant’s “limited 
carnal man of the senses” for our evil villain, and the “strange 
success” is simply that a reader would rather read about a carnal, 
evil man who may (or may not) get his deserved lumps, finally, on 
the last page or two. In either case—carnal man or villain—as 
Dansker said in Billy Budd, they are not complete. Thus a pes- 
simistic story with an ugly villain is a short cut for the writer. 
The good hero, good in the literary sense, must be of some depth 
as Ulysses was. Lacking the skill of Homer, the twentieth century 
writer can skip the whole reflective man and hold the attentions 
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and titillate a reader with a fast-paced, one-sided story and one- 
sided character. As James implied, it is so much easier technically 
and intellectually. 

As regards optimistic writing today, apparently very few of our 
novelists can carry off a purely happy theme with any force or skill. 
Among the writers who seem to have both the technical skill and 
inclination for sustained optimism, recent critics feel that Joyce 
Cary can be ranked first. But Cary, too, has difficulty in establish- 
ing some frame of reference or context in our twentieth century 
where sustained optimism is possible. Gully Jimson in The Horse’s 
Mouth is basically optimistic. But then Gully can be considered 
a rogue; he operates, in a sense, outside of his culture. He sees 
it and its force has an effect upon him. But still he is not quite 
of it. Thus all is very gay, even to Gully’s death on his painting 
scaffold. 

In America, we can possibly list James Michener, William 
Saroyan, Herman Wouk, Thornton Wilder, John Marquand and 
Sloan Wilson as leaning more towards optimism than pessimism. 
It should be noted, however, that some of the optimism of our 
writers is forced. That is to say, there is an “artificial optimism” 
that is just as phony and painful as the artificial pessimism current 
in the time of John Lyly and Ben Jonson. 

In any event, the American audience for serious Pollyanna 
material is all but vanished, and this disappearance of the reader 
who was interested in non-violence, optimism, or “wholesome” 
and “forward-looking” themes is not entirely the fault of writers, 
even though they may have been a party to developing reader 
tastes. This development brings up a related question: do we 
in the twentieth century have a greater interest in vicarious evil, 
or a greater need for titillation via villainy, than readers of other 
ages? After all, the only thing we have been saying here is that 
the sudden appearance of a dangerous snake in our living room 
keys up our attention and interest far more than the entrance of 
old dog Tray with his wagging tail and noble virtues. 

Well, this question of reader tastes has great bearing upon the 
matter of our writers’ current literary gloom and preoccupation 
with the ugly, and perhaps there are no clear cut answers or ex- 
planations. C. Wright Mills, David Riesman, Lewis Mumford, 
and James Thurber have all told us that modern man’s life is dull 
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and lackluster and literature seeks to compensate for this. Then, 
too, H. A. Overstreet, in his article, “Daily Disaster Diet,” has 
hinted that our addiction to crime and accident stories in our 
newspapers has guided our reading tastes along these lines. 

For one of the more poetic explanations for our interest in 
evil and violence, we might turn to the opening lines of Moby- 
Dick: 


Whenever | find myself growing grim about the mouth; whenever it 
is a damp, drizzly November in my soul . . . especially whenever my 
hypos get such an upper hand of me, that it requires strong moral 
principle to prevent me from deliberately stepping into the street and 
. .. knocking people's hats off—then, I account it high time to get to 
sea as soon as I can. This is my substitute for pistol and ball. 


Whether Ishmael meant to turn the pistol on himself or others does 
not matter. The Walter Mitty white collar man cannot run away 
to sea when the drabness of city life becomes unbearable, but he 
can and does plunge into a world of violence and evil in liter- 
ature. 

Finally, we find an answer in Shakespeare. In Troilus and 
Cressida Shakespeare has Thersites cry: ‘““Lechery, lechery! still 
wars and lechery! nothing else holds fashion.” Thersites, to be 
sure, meant this as the fashion of men in reality, but the words 
stand, too, for the eternal fashion in fiction. And all good writers 
who want to publish and sell know this. 
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